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School, Church, Chapel, 
and Sunday~-School 
Sealing, 


ee — pag Commercial and Library Furniture, 
74. and 76 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


) 





Makers of the Celebrated SCHOOL DESKS, 


With Solid Backs and Seats. Over Two Million in Use, 


Andrews’ Globes, Tellurians, Maps, Charts, 
And General School Supplies. 


ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS AND ANDREWS’ DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
IMPROVED ASSEMBLY FOLDING ‘CHAIRS, &— 





With Hat, Coat, Umbrella, and Book Racks, Foot and 
Arm Rests, are now tak ing z the place of pews an d settees in 
the more modern Churches, Chi apels, and Sunday-schools. 


OFFICE hops AND FITTINGS. 
Fine Commercial and Library Furniture. New Designs 


in Roll-Top Desks, Revolving Chairs, Library Tables, Bank 
Screens and Counters, Etc. All Work Guaranteed. 


Catalogues on application. 
ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL VOLUME AND PORTRAIT. 





The Memorial Portrait will be sent to any address on receipt of One Dollar. The 
Cloth Edition, One_Dollar; or 


Address 
J. P. McCASEEY, 


Chairman Memorial Committee, Lancaster, Pa. 


1890--VOLUME S9--1891 


The Pennsylvania School Journal. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS, /_ 


Bivery School Director in Pennsylvania is entitled by law to receive The 
Pennsylvania School Journal each month in the year—if he wants it. 

It will be paid for by the School District, even if he is the only member of his Board 
who orders subscription. ‘The Law encourages this subseription because of its great benefit 
to the Schools of the State. 














There is in each Monthly issue, matter that should be suggestive of thought, or plan, or variety im 
methods, etc., to any reader who has to do with the work of general Education, as Director, 


“Teacher, or Parent, Those Directors who have made intelligent trial of The Journal 


longest endorse it most heartily, and are the most prompt in renewal of their subscription. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDBNT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit 

herewith, in compliance with the require- 

ments of law, the annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the year 

ending June 2, 1890. 

One of the last official acts of the late 
Superintendefit of Public Instruction, Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, was the completion of his 
report for the year ending June 3, 1889. 
He was stricken with paralysis on Tuesday, 
December ro, at Mifflintown, while attend- 
ing the annual teachers’ institute, and passed 
to his reward on high, December 13, 1889. 
Dr. Higbee was appointed to the office April 
1, 1881; reappointed in 1885, and again 
reappointed in 1889. 

In his death the commonwealth sustained 
the loss of an officer who adorned his chair 
by his unimpeachable integrity, by his re- 
markable discernment, by his courage, born 
of clear and strong conviction, by his affa- 
bility, by his great learning, by his poetic 
nature and culture, and by his tireless energy 
in the discharge of duty. 

The value of the service rendered to the 
cause of public instruction in Pennsylvania 
by Dr. Higbee cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. He aroused the people to an earnest 
support of the public schools. While he was 
in office twenty per cent. was added to the 
minimum legal school term ; the sum annu- 





ally expended upon school buildings was 
doubled ; the amount of annual legislative 
appropriation was doubled; and the total 
yearly expenditure was brought up to the 
great sum of twelve millions of dollars. 
Remarkable as are these results, Dr. Higbee’s 
work was greatest in the exercise of that 
influence upon superintendents, directors, 
teachers and their pupils, which eludes the 
statistician, in correcting and elevating 
ideals of real scholarship, of the work of the 
teacher, and of exalted Christian character. 
His memory will long be cherished in the 
hearts of the friends of public instruction. 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

There is an increase for the year of eleven 
thousand and thirty-five (11,035) pupils, 
five hundred and seventy-six (576) teachers, 
four hundred and seventy-six (476) schools, 
nine (9) school districts, and one (1) super- 
intendent. The increase in the number of 
graded schools is five hundred and seventy- 
three (573). The increase in the salary of 
male teachers per month is eighty-six (86) 
cents, and in that of female teachers is 
twenty-three (23) cents. The total increase 
of expenditure, including that upon build- 
ings, is one million and twenty-six thousand 
dollars ($1,026,000). 

COMPARED WITH 1880, 


the statistics, excluding those of Philadel- 
phia; show the increase of pupils to be 
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seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and 
six (78,706), of teachers, two thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one (2,581) ; of schools, 
three thousand one hundred and seventy- 
three (3,173); of school districts, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three (133); of superin- 
tendents, twenty-six (26). The average 
length of the school term has increased, 
in months, one and eight-hundreths. The 
average number of pupils in charge of a 
teacher is almost unchanged, standing now 
between thirty-eight and thirty-nine. The 
increase in the average salary of male 
teachers per month is seven dollars and ten 
cents ($7.10), and in that of female teach- 
ers is four dollars and sixty-nine cents 
($4.69). The increase in the annual ex- 
penditure for buildings, purchasing and 
renting school houses, is one million three 
hundred and twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred dollars ($1,321,800); and the in- 
crease in the estimated value of school 
property is six millions of dollars ($6, 000,- 
000). The average tax rate for current ex- 
penses has increased 1% mills, and that for 
building purposes ,%°5 mills. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 


The minimum school term was made six 
months in 1887, and great benefit was thus 
conferred upon many children living in 
districts where the annual term was too 
short to make the schools effective. It is 
manifest that a longer term is needed. The 
districts limiting their schools to a term of 
six months have the benefit of their invest- 
ments in buildings and grounds for but half 
the year, and when the fuel bill is largest. 
The opening days of a school term, like the 
beginning of other enterprises, are least pro- 
ductive. The expense of these opening days 
yields least return to the districts having 
short terms. But there are many districts, 
laying the maximum of tax, unable to sus- 
tain good schools for more than six months. 
A lengthening of the term in these cases, 
under present conditions, would necessitate 
cheaper teachers and poorer schools. An 
increase in the annual appropriation will 
remove every rational objection to a length- 
ening of the term, and will thus greatly in- 
crease the value of the schools. 

DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


In the larger counties of the common- 
wealth closer supervision of the public 
schools has become an imperative necessity. 

Superintendent Wickersham, in his report 
ten years ago, called attention to the neces- 
sity of close supervision of schools by ex- 
perts, and fortified his position with cogent 
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argument. Superintendent Higbee, in his 
report for 1886, earnestly advocated closer 
supervision in the rural districts, and after- 
wards drafted a bill which passed the House 
of Representatives, but failed in the Senate. 
In the next session this bill passed in the 
Senate, but failed in the House. In his re- 
port for 1888, Dr. Higbee again emphasized 
this need with an unanswerable statement of 
facts. It is of incalculable importance that 
the bill referred to should become a law. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


It was hoped, when the provisional certi- 
ficate for teachers was authorized, as it com- 
missioned teachers who had only a fair 
knowledge of the required branches and no 
experience in teaching, that it would be 
generally superseded within a few years by 
the professional or other higher certificate. 
The tables show, however, that more than 
half the teachers hold only the provisional 
certificate, though only one-fourth of these 
are inexperienced. The highest importance 
attaches to the issuing of teachers’ certifi- 
cates, for the character of the schools in 
each county is chiefly determined by the 
superintendent when performing this duty. 
Those counties that stand foremost for the 
excellence of their schools, have had super- 
intendents preéminent in integrity, courage 
and firmness, as well as in professional at- 
tainments. 

TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 

The reports made to this office indicate 
very general compliance with the spirit as 
well as with the letter of the law. The 
penalty for failure to comply with its pro- 
visions has proven to be sufficient to secure 
obedience on the part of those not specially 
interested in the subject. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


This form of instruction has been gaining 
steadily in favor. ‘The labors of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Education have given 
to it a decided impetus. The state normal 
schools, with the aid of the appropriation 
for the purpose, have employed competent 
instructors, and provided the necessary 
rooms and appliances for wood-working at 
least. The pupils enter into the work with 
remarkable interest. The large body of 
teachers annually graduated from these 
schools will add materially to the number 
of those qualified to give instruction in this 
important art. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
These institutions continue to grow iD 
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usefulness and in popular favor. Under 
the fostering care of the State they have de- 
veloped from small beginnings until their 
graduates and undergraduates, trained by 
well-qualified instructors, are found in con- 
siderable numbers in every county, con- 
tributing much to the elevation of the pub- 
lic schools. The State normal schools are 
required to possess extensive buildings and 
grounds, and without any endowment, they 
are also required to maintairi a large corps 
of skilled teachers. These schools should 
continue to receive the liberal support of 
the State. 
TREE CULTURE. 


The devastation by the floods of 1889 
gave dreadful emphasis to the importance 
of this subject. Educational books and 
periodicals indicate a widespread interest in 
it. The tendency of the day toward that 
which is practical in schools encourages the 
hope that the pupils of the present and 
future will have an intelligent appreciation 
of tree culture. While it is too early to give 
definite results, it may safely be said that 
while few schools observed neither of the 
days appointed, many observed both. 

Respectfully submitted. 


D. J. WALLER, JR., 
State Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR 
THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 2D, 


1890. 





Number of School Districts in the 


State . 2,326 
Number of Schools 22,365 
Number of Graded Schools . 10,750 


Number of Superintendents . . 119 


Number of Male Teachers . , 8,382 
Number of Female Teachers . 16,111 
Whole number of Teachers. . . 24,493 
Average Salaries of Male Teach- 

ers per Month . ae aya $39 86 
Average Salaries of Female 

Teachers per Month . $30 54 


Average length of School Term i in 
ee ae ee ‘ 7.38 
Number of Pupils byw s 965,444 
Average Number of Pupils , 682,941 
Cost of Tuition ‘ . « $6,937,689 97 
Cost of Building, Purchasing and 
Renting . « 2,738,418 41 
Cost of Fuel, Contingencies, ‘Debt 
and Interest Paid - 3,252,313 72 


Total cost of Tuition, Building, 

Fuel and Contingencies 
State Appropriation . . ; 
Estimated Value of School ’Prop- 


35,435,903 00 


. 12,828,422 10 
2,000,000 00 


MO Ao 8 set Oe aw) Meee 
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Important Items Compared with those cf the 
Preceding Year, Ending June 3d, 1889. 


Net increase in number of Dis- 


tricts . . 9 
Increase in number of Sc hools . 476 
Increase in number of Graded 

a ha Dee 573 
Increase in number of Male 

Teachers... . 19! 
Increase in number of Female 

Teachers. . . 385 
Increase in S: lary of Male Teach- 

ers per Month. . . 86 
Increase in Salary of Female 

Teachers per Month. ... . 23 
Decrease in School Term in 

months. . . . Il 
Increase in Number of P upils . ‘ dt ,035 
Increase in Cost of Tuition.. . . $267,892 46 
Increase in Cost of Building, Pur- 

chasing and Renting . 684,414 02 


Increase in Cost of Fuel, Contin- 
gencies, Debt and Interest Paid. 73,854 80 
Condition of System, Not Including 
Philadelphia, 


Number of Districts ...... 2,325 
Number of Schools ...... 19,758 
Number of Pupils 849,055 
Average Attendance . . ma 574,817 
Percentage of Attendance. . . 82 
Average length of Term, Months 7-33 
Number of M ale Teachers ... 8,289 
Number of Female Teachers 13,597 
Whole number of Teachers. . . 21,886 
Average salary of Male Teachers 

per Month ... $38 46 
Average salary of Fem: ale Teach- 

ersperMonth........ $29 83 
Cost of Tuition ... » + « « $5,438,587 21 
Fuel and Contingencies = 4 2,656,958 93 
Purchasing, Building and Repair- 

ing Houses . . 2,131,322 71 
For Tuition, Building, Fuel and 

Contingencies - . 10,226,868 85 
Average number of Mills on Dol- 

lar for School Purposes. 5.88 
Average number of Mills on Dol- 

lar for Building Purposes . . . 3.24 
Amount of Fax levied $7,923,622 43 

Philadelphia. 

Number of Schools 2,607 


Number of Male Teachers . . . 93 
Number of Female Teachers 
Average salary of Male Teachers 

per Month.. . $133 20 
Average salary of Female Teach- 


ers per Month. . . 67 17 
Number of Pupils in ‘School at 

end of year . > 8 116,389 
Average Attendance . 108,124 


Paid for Teachers’ Salaries . . $1,499,102 76 

Paid for Houses, Additions and 
Repairs. . ‘ 

Paid for Books, Fuel, Stationery 
and Contingencies . 


607,095 70 
595.354 79 


Bas 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





SUPT. H. S. JONES, LINCOLN, NEB. 





HERE is a general feeling among teach- 

ers, parents, and pupils, that the coun- 
try school, even when taught by a good 
teacher, is a place of meagre educational 
results. The teacher longs to get into the 
town or the city in order that ‘better 
work’’ may be done. The same feeling in- 
fluences fathers, mothers, and their chil- 
dren, as much as to say there is no such 
thing as education in the country. 

It is quite near the truth to say that the 
educational benefits of the country schools 
outweigh those of the town. 

No teacher of a rural school has good 
reason to think that his efforts can but be 
weak because he has not the ‘‘ modern 
appliances’’ and opportunities of doing 
‘* grade work’’ common to townsand cities. 
It may not be known to many country 
teachers that the great question with the 
progressive city school superintendent is 
how to manage the graded school so as to 
get into its movement as much as possible 
of the elasticity and individuality of the 
rural ungraded school. It is hardly exag- 
geration to say that in many cases the iron- 
clad graded school has done more harm 
than good, for the reason that the sort of 
inquiry that makes strong men and women, 
that which comes from within, is suppressed. 
The teacher being ever at the front, brist- 
ling with questions, smothers and kills that 
personality which develops thinkers and 
doers. 

In the country school the teacher is 
obliged to let his pupils ‘‘go it alone’ a 
great part of the time. Milk-and-water ex- 
planations can have no place on the pro- 
gramme. A hint must serve as a lecture. 

In addition, the country school is not iso- 
lated educationally. Right with it, working 
in the same line, is the farm with its fine 
field for observation, reasoning, and re- 
sponsibility—a school that has classes in 
foresight, pluck, courage, purpose, and grit. 

The town school, on the other hand, is in 
an atmosphere of distraction. The city pupil 
hardly knows what it is to ponder; he is 
kept more than busy in receiving and giving 
out what he has received. There is but lit- 
tle in his home or street life that assists in 
making him long for trying responsibility. 
The tendency of the influence outside the 
school is to cause him to desire a “soft 
place’’ when he seeks to do a part of the 
world’s work. It is held by some that man- 
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ual education will remedy this defect, but 
no amount of shop work in the city can be- 
gin to do for our boys and girls what the 
farm has done and is doing. 

True, a child will make far greater pro- 
gress in a large graded school in certain 
things, as writing, spelling, so-called ‘‘ in- 
dustrial’ drawing, and vocal reading, stud- 
ies that are mastered through the channel of 
telling and imitation; but the child of the 
farm-school hasa chance to come out through 
the common school course better fitted to 
think, to do, and to win success. 

The little investigation given to the sub- 
ject shows that the leading men and women 
of our towns and cities came up through the 
farm-school, and the teacher in the ‘‘ plain 
school-house on the hill’’ should magnify 
his calling, for he has grand helps and noble 


opportunity. N. W. Fournal of Education. 





>> 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 





BY JOHN KENNEDY. 





N former times the reading habit was 

looked upon generally with admiration. 
lt was taken as an assurance that the reader 
was gathering valuable information, was de- 
veloping intelligence, was having his ambi- 
tion quickened, was preparing himself for 
the occasions and opportunities that will 
come to every man, was, in short, preparing 
himself for success in life. While it is true 
that the stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, yet it is also true that it requires an 
enormous obstacle to prevent the water from 
finding its level. So an individual fed from 
the pure sources of English undefiled ac- 
quires the buoyant tendency from the 
thought he has received, and rises even in 
spite of himself toward the level of his 
masters. True, there is an occasional book- 
worm who absorbs like a sponge, and is 
useful only for other men to squeeze. We 
have the type in Dominie Samson. But as 
a rule good literature proves nutritious. It 
is digested and assimilated into the very 
fiber of the reader’s mind. Benjamin 
Franklin invested his first shilling in a copy 
of the ‘‘Spectator.’’ He saved from his 
board allowance a fairly good sum with 
which to purchase books for the nourish- 
ment of his mind. He became a great 
reader, and as a result he became the 
greatest philosopher, statesman, and diplo- 
matist that our country has produced. 
When he went abroad to enlist aid for his 
sorely-pressed country, he did not have to 
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appear with genuflections and postrations 
before the symbols and possessors of earthly 
power. On the contrary, he was accorded 
the homage of an admiring world; and 
even the royalty of the purple hastened to 
pay homage to the royalty of intellect and 
character. 

The boy read during the intervals of 
labor; the man taught, charmed, and moved 
the world. His books were for a time his 
designation ; on his arrival in New York on 
his way to Philadelphia, he was honored 
with a message from Governor Berkley, 
saying that he would like a few moments’ 
chat with the young man who had the trunk 
full of books. The governor, who was a 
Cambridge man, found that the modest 
youth had views, and that he was able, at 
almost every point of difference of opinion, 
to unhorse the university scholar. The old 
proverb says, ‘‘ Beware of the man of one 
book.’’ The man who hasa favorite author 
is likely to have mastered the thought of 
the latter. How much more, then, need 
one beware of the man who has read sympa- 
thetically a fairly large number of standard 
authors. The ‘mill boy of the slashes’’ 
developed a taste for reading, and he be- 
came one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
thinker and orator of modern times, the 
immortal Henry Clay. Another lad read 
the life of Washington by the light of a log 
fire after laboring during the day for the 
family bread; and in due time he sat in 
Washington’s chair, the second Washington. 
Among the many good men who have 
occupied the president’s chair, and who are 
yet to be there in the long succession of the 
future, the benign faces of Washington and 
Lincoln will ever be at the head. Mr. 
Lincoln had never attended school; yet on 
the occasion of his delivering an address in 
New Haven, he was questioned by the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in Yale College as to the 
secret of his marvelous analytical power, 
and his wonderful felicity of language. He 
read himself into intelligence, and then he 
cultivated himself intelligently with such 
means as his modest library could afford. 
He was fed on giants’ food, and then he 
deliberately converted his sanctum into a 
gymnasium of the mind. 

Now what are we to infer? That the way 
to have a good stock of Franklins, Clays, 
and Lincolns in the country would be to keep 
the boys out of school? No; the way to 
promote such a happy consummation is to 
place the ban of public condemnation on 
pernicious books. We have great readers 
to-day, but they are reading to their de- 





struction rather than to their upbuilding. 
The schools have taught the children to 
read, but they have not made sure that the 
children will read only what is profitable. 
This reading generation has been left to find 
its own reading matter, and it finds the 
wrong article. The standard books, the 
heritage of the race, the mind and character 
builders, have fallen into disuse, while an 
enormous market for worthless trash has 
sprung up in its place. The boys and girls 
are reading, reading, and the boys and girls 
are dwindling, dwindling. The supply is 
governed by the demand. Publishers will 
not long continue to ruin themselves by is- 
suing standard works when they know that 
the demand is for the other kind. Publish- 
ers have bills to meet; they cannot afford to 
be over scrupulous ; they are compelled to 
use the market they find rather than to try 
the hopeless task of creating such a market 
as they would desire. The new Shakespeares 
and Miltons may find honor in the future, 
but they are having a hard time of it to-day. 

The interests of humanity, of society, and 
of the state, require that this state of things 
be remedied; that mental and moral nourish- 
ment be substitued for the present mental 
and moral dissipation. ‘The remedy must 
be found in the schools. Literature must 
be cultivated there as a branch. Teachers 
should be versed in the history of literature, 
and familiar with a fairly large number of 
standard books. This familiarity should 
include the power of an intelligent analysis. 
No one should be permitted to teach without 
this equipment. Then the art of teaching 
should be the art of awakening an interest 
in wholesome books, and in getting those 
books read—the art of doing for the children 
what Franklin, Clay, and Lincoln were 
comselled to do for themselves. It should 
be the art of checking the use of unprofitable 
books. The public has a right to gauge our 
teaching by the state of the book-market, 
and by the quality of books which it finds in 
the hands of the budding youth of the 
country. Could we peer over the shoulder 
of the reading boy and find that he was de- 
vouring ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ or ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Lake,’’ or the ‘‘Iliad,’’ or ‘‘Herodotus,”’ 
or ** Plutarch,’’ or ‘‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,’’ or ** David Copperfield,’ or Macaulay, 
or Longfellow, or Whittier, or Emerson, or 
Hawthorne, or Holmes, or Lowell, or any 
one of the books that have come to us to 
stay as an abiding heritage, would we not 
feel like blessing his teacher? ‘To give the 
teacher credit would be almost our first in- 
stinct. Then what shall be our feeling to- 
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ward the teacher if the book shall prove to 
be Dare-Devil Dick of the Roaring Gulch, 
or the Antics of the Man in the Moon, or 
the Seared Heart? We would pity the ne- 
glected boy or girl who was exposed to such 
an ordeal. But what shall be our feelings 
towards his natural guardians, his or her 
parents and his or her teachers? To say the 
least, the vision would not call forth eulogy. 
Right here is an opportunity for a great re- 
form in educational methods. Some locali- 
ties are rising to the occasion, and are get- 
ting wholesome books used. But those lo- 
calities are still very few; the majority of 
public schools are attending to arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, etc., and are letting 
literature take care of itself. The play of 
Hamlet becomes of little interest with Ham- 
let left out; and the play of education be- 
comes of little value, if not a positive evil, 
with the element of literature left out.—J. 
Y¥. School Journal. 


—_— 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 





BY ALEXANDER H. HOOD, 





\ HEN a man of peculiar qualifications is 

required to push the world onward to- 
wards the good time coming, when the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together and a 
little child shall lead them, Providence al- 
ways furnishes an instrument adapted to the 
work. History is full of such cases. Some- 
times the chosen one seems to come forth 
like Minerva from the head of Jove, fully 
developed and equipped at all points for the 
work. At other times it would appear that 
a long course of vigorous training is re- 
quired to fit the destined leader for his 
work. Moses spent the first forty years of 
his life in the most learned, the most luxur- 
ious, the most dissolute court then existing. 
In this period he learned to know men, 
their virtues, and their vices. Forty years 
more tending sheep in the solitudes of vast 
plains and rugged mountains, gave him leis- 
ure to think over, to fully comprehend the 
power and use of the knowledge he had be- 
fore acquired. It was in this way he was 
made capable of becoming the leader and 
law-giver of the only people who retained 
the knowledge of the facts and principles on 
which only the highest civilization is possi- 
ble: the law of the Eternal, Invisible, All- 
powerful Intelligence, which made and sus- 
tains the universe, material and spiritual. 

In our own time we have seen numerous 
instances of Providential selection and prep- 
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aration. No other man than Abraham Lin- 
coln could have abolished slavery so effect- 
ually as he did. His slow, cautious mode 
of dealing with the question, prevented all 
hazard of failure from premature attempts. 
At the beginning of the war Grant never 
dreamed that he was the man destined to 
end the rebellion. Up to this time he had 
not been a prosperous man. Fortune, in al- 
most every instance, seemed to baffle his ex- 
ertions. Most probably it was from this 
very circumstance that he acquired that per- 
sistence of purpose which afterwards made 
his success so thoroughly complete. 

Lincoln finished his allotted task, and in 
fire and blood was called to his reward. 
Grant still remains, [This sketch was written 
in 1871.] Without the crowning victories 
of Grant, Lincoln’s proclamation of free- 
dom would have remained a dead letter. 
Without the reconstruction measures of Ste- 
vens, the South in a few years would, 
through the agency of its legislative bodies, 
have nullified all the good which the procla- 
mation of Lincoln and the victories of 
Grant had given the nation power to estab- 
lish. To give a history of this man as fully 
as can be done within the small space to 
which this article is limited, is the task 
which the writer has undertaken. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born in the town 
of Danville, Caledonia county, Vermont, on 
the 4th day of April, 1792. Of his father 
but little is known, beyond the facts that he 
was a man of rather dissipated habits, and a 
great wrestler, able to throw down any man 
in the county. In the war of 1812 he en- 
listed as a soldier, and in the attack on Os- 
wego received a bayonet wound, of which 
he died a few days afterwards. His mother, 
of whom he never wearied in talking, was 
a woman of strong natural sense and uncon- 
querable resolution. Her maiden name was 
Morrell, and the great object of her life was 
to give her sons a good education. In this 
effort she was successful. The eldest be- 
came a judge in Illinois; Alanson, the 
second son, was a practising physician of 
high reputation at the time of his death. 
Another, the third of the brothers, became 
a farmer, and was a gentleman of intelli- 
gence and culture. Thaddeus, the young- 
est, was the one on whom she placed the 
greatest share of her affections. There was 
a valid, natural reason for this. The boy, 
though healthy, was in some degree de- 
formed, He had aclub foot, and doubtless 
required greater attention than the others. 
From the little that can now be gathered as 
to the relations between him and his mother, 
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it is very clear that he was the Joseph of the 
family. 

His first journey into the world was in 
1804, when he went with his parents to Bos- 
ton, on a visit to some relations. He very 
seldom alluded to his trip, though from 
what he did say about it, the inference to be 
drawn is, that he came to a resolution to be- 
come rich and live like the wealthy men 
did_ there. This resolution, however, 
seemed to have little effect upon his after- 
life, for there never was a man who cared 
less for money to be spent upon himself. It 
may be that it was at this time he began to 
understand that money was the power by 
which men were ruled, but it seems scarcely 
possible that one so young could have ar- 
rived at this conclusion. He was, however, 
a genuine Yankee, and in poor countries, 
like Vermont was then, taken in connection 
with his knowledge that all he could ever 
hope to be must depend upon himself, it 
may be that it was then that some of the 
prominent characteristics of his nature were 
developed. That it was at this time he de- 
termined to make his mark in the world, is 
certain. The year after this, the spotted 
fever prevailed to an alarming degree in 
Caledonia. For miles around his home 
there was scarcely a family in which one or 
more were not stricken down. In many 
houses all were sick, and it was almost im- 
possible to obtain help. In this state of 
things Mrs. Stevens turned nurse, and went 
to the help of her neighbors, taking young 
Thaddeus along with her. Among the fam- 
ilies they visited there was no little suffering, 
and the recollection of this fact operated in 
after-life to make him always very kindly 
disposed to the sick and the poor. To 
such, up to the end of his life, when he 
knew of their wants, he was always a minis- 
tering angel. Often, it is true, he would 
rail at men for their vices,their want of in- 
dustry and care, and yet it often seemed he 
was more kind to this class of persons than 
to those who had never been guilty of such 
imprudence. Many of his good works of 
this kind were done in secret, no one know- 
ing anything about them except himself and 
the party benefited. Those who asked for 
his charity he never refused when he had 
money; when his pockets were empty, as 
was sometimes the case, he would never ad- 
mit the fact, but justify his refusal by bring- 
ing forward the unworthiness of the appli- 
cant. ‘Those who knew the real reason of 
his conduct, were often considerably amused 
at the seriousness with which he would lec- 
ture the applicant on such occasions. 





That his father was a shoemaker is known, 
but he did not work steadily at the business. 
Thaddeus, though his opportunities were not 
great, had still a chance to pick up a little 
of the trade. Certain it is, that after his 
father’s death, and perhaps before it, he 
made the shoes of the family, and perhaps 
some for a few of the neighbors. In his 
younger years, when first a candidate for 
the Legislature, he used to boast of being a 
shoemaker; and the writer has seen men 
who averred that they had worked with him 
in the same shop, but this was not true. 
Certain it is, that he never did anything of 
the sort in Pennsylvania. 

During his early years Mr. Stevens was a 
most diligent reader of everything that came 
into his hands. Books, at that time, were 
not very numerous in Peacham, where he 
then dived. When he was about fifteen he 
tried the experiment of founding a library, 
which it is said still exists, having grown 
considerably in size since his day. About 
this time, like all Yankee boys who desire 
an education, he began to teach school, 
and, it is said, was quite a successful teacher. 
On September 11th, 1814, he was a student 
at Burlington College [afterwards known 
as the University of Vermont, from which 
Dr. Higbee graduated in 1849], for on that 
day he saw, with a spy-glass, the fight be- 
tween McDonough and the British fleet on 
Lake Champlain. For some reason he did 
not graduate at this College, but at Dart- 
mouth.in the following year. Perhaps the 
following circumstance, which is taken from 
the relation of Stevens himself, may have 
had something to do with the change. 

The campus at Burlington College was 
not enclosed, and the cows of the citizens 
used to enjoy it as a pleasant pasture-ground. 
Before commencement, it was usual to give 
the people notice to keep their cows away 
till after commencement was over. The 
grounds were then cleared up, and every- 
thing kept in complete order till the exer- 
cises were ended and the students gone to 
their homes. It happened that among the 
citizens of Burlington was a man, ‘‘a stub- 
born fellow, whom,’’ as Stevens said, ‘‘ we 
shall call Jones.’” He would take no steps 
to keep his cows off the campus. One nighi, 
about a week before the day of commence- 
ment, Stevens and a friend were walking 
under the trees in front of the College, 
when they saw one of Jones’ cows within 
the lines. They knew the cow belonged to 
Jones ; they knew Jones let her go there in 
a spirit of defiance of the students. After 
some discussion, it was agreed to kill the cow. 
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Among the students was a young man of 
good reputation who kept himself aloof from 
most of the others. This young man had 
a room in an out-house belonging to the 
College, where in spare moments he manu- 
factured many things out of wood, which 
he sold to the people of the town and to 
others. Among other tools, he was known 
to have an axe, and Stevens and his com- 
panion determined to use it in the execution 
of the cow. The axe was procured, the 
cow was slain, the axe returned, and the 
two avengers of the college dignity retired 
to rest. The next morning Jones was with 
the president ; and an investigation was at 
once begun; blood was found on the axe 
of the well-behaved student ; he denied the 
charge, but as there was no evidence against 
any other person, he was threatened with a 
public reprimand and expulsion on the day 
on which he had expected to graduate with 
high honors. No doubt the young man 
suffered much, but Stevens and his associate 
suffered more. They dared not inform 
against themselves, yet they could not see 
an innocent person punished for their mis- 
conduct. What was to be done? After 
many conferences, without any result, 
Stevens suggested that Jones was not a bad 
man, but rather a high-spirited fellow, who 
would help them out of the scrape if they 
would throw themselves upon his mercy. 
This they resolved to do. It was the night 
before commencement day, when they had 
their interview with Jones. They made a 
clean breast of it, and offered to pay twice 
the value of the cow whenever they should 
be able todo so. Jones listened kindly ; 
told them not to distress themselves about 
the price of the cow, and said he would fix 
it all next morning. True to his word, 
about nine o’clock Jones appeared just be- 
fore the proceedings were to begin; told 
the professors that he was all wrong about 
the death of his cow, and that she had been 
killed by soldiers who were going down the 
river on a boat, and had no time to dress 
and remove the meat. This made all things 
right ; the young man was not expelled, but 
honorably acquitted of the charge. Stevens 
and his friend were never suspected. Some 
years afterwards, when Stevens was rising 
in the world, Mr. Jones received a draft for 
the price of the best sort of cow in the 
market, accompanied by a fine gold watch 
and chain by way of interest. A year or 


two afterwards there came to Gettysburg, 
directed to Mr. Stevens, a hogshead of the 
best Vermont cider, and this was the end 
of the killing of Jones’s cow. 
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It cannot now be ascertained with cer- 
tainty what profession Mr. Stevens originally 
intended to adopt. In arguing predestina- 
tion with one who is an. Arminian, he 
evinced such an intimate acquaintance with 
the theological writers of the Calvinistic 
school, that the friend said: ‘* Stevens, did 
you ever study with a view to the pulpit ?’’ 
The answer was: ‘‘Umph! I have read the 
books.’’ This is all that is known about it. 

Mr. Stevens made his appearance in Penn- 
sylvania, at York, about the end of 1815, 
where he obtained a situation as teacher in 
an academy, of which Dr. Perkins was the 
principal. Amos Gilbert, a celebrated 
teacher, then residing at York, said that 
Stevens was at that time one of the most 
backward, retiring, modest young men he 
had ever seen, and that he was a remarkably 
hard student. This is the only fact as to 
the period of his stay at York the writer 
has been able toascertain. Soon after leav- 
ing the academy he made application for 
admission to the bar at Gettysburg; but 
owing to the fact that he had not read law 
under the instruction of a gentleman learned 
in the law, for two years, as required by the 
rule of court, he was rejected. At that time 
Maryland admitted all applicants to the bar 
who, on examination, were found to be 
qualified. Mr. Stevens went to Bel Air, 
where the court was in session, and made 
application to be examined. The court, 
Judge Chase, appointed a committee, of 
which the chairman was General Winder. 
Stevens’ description of the examination is 
well worth preserving : 

Supper was over, the table was cleared 
off, and the clock said it was half-past seven. 
Stevens was, of course, punctual to time, 
and shortly after, the judge and the com- 
mittee took their seats. ‘*‘Are you the 
young man who is to be examined ?”’ said 
the judge. Stevens replied that he was. 
‘* Mr. Stevens,’’ said the judge, ‘‘there is 
one indispensable pre-requisite before the 
examination can proceed. There must be 
two bottles of Madeira on the table, and 
the applicant must order it in.’’ The order 
was given, the wine brought forward, and 
its quality thoroughly tested. Gen. Winder 
began with: ‘* Mr. Stevens, what books 
have you read?’’ Stevens replied, ‘‘ Black- 
stone, Coke upon Littleton, a work on 
Pleading, and Gilbert on Evidence.’’ This 
was followed by two or three other ques- 
tions.by other members of the committee, 
the last of which required the distinction 
between a contingent remainder and an ex- 
ecutory devise, which was satisfactorily‘an- 
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swered. By this time the judge was feeling 
a little dry again, and broke in saying: 
‘*Gentlemen, you see the young man is all 
right; I’ll give him a certificate.’’ This 
was soon made out and signed, but before 
it was handed over, two more bottles had 
to be produced. These were partaken of 
by a large number of squires and others, 
who were there attending court, who, as 
soon as the examination was concluded, 
came in and were introduced to the newly- 
made member of the bar. 

He left early, rode fast, and while cross- 
ing McCall’s Ferry bridge, not then fin- 
ished, he had a very narrow escape from 
death. His horse took fright, and would 
have fallen into the river with his rider, had 
it not been for the presence of mind of one 
of the men working on the bridge. He 
dined that day in Lancaster, at Slough’s 
hotel, and while his horse was resting, 
walked from one end of King street to the 
other. He did not feel pleased with the 
town, and while thus engaged came to the 
conclusion he would go back to Gettysburg. 
That night he staid at York, and the next 
day began his legal career, with but few 
friends and very little money. 

It was a considerable time before he ob- 
tained any business of importance, and he 
became quite discouraged. At a dance at 
Littlestown, he told a friend he could hold 
out no longer, that he would have to seek 
another location. A day or two after, a 
horrible murder was committed, and none 
of the prominent lawyers seemed willing to 
undertake the defence. Stevens was re- 
tained, and exerted himself to the utmost 
in behalf of his client, but without success. 
The man was convicted and executed. 
Many years after, Mr. Stevens said that he 
had been counsel for the defence in more 
than fifty murder cases, in all of which but 
one he had been successful, adding that 
every one of them deserved hanging except 
the one that was hanged, who was certainly 
insane, This case brought, Mr. Stevens a 
fee of $1500, and this was the beginning of 
his fortune. 

Mr. Stevens rose at once to celebrity as a 
lawyer. He was up to 1831 engaged in 
nearly all the great cases tried in Adams, 
York, Franklin and Cumberland counties. 
During this period a large number of colored 
people, illegally held by persons claiming 
their services as slaves, were liberated by 
his exertions. When the law could not 
avail, he used to buy and set them free. 
At one time when coming from the Hagers- 
town races, he stopped at a tavern, the land- 
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lord of which had been ‘‘ cleaned out,’’ and 
had no resource but to sell one of his Joys. 
There was already a trader haggling about 
the price when Stevens arrived. The owner 
wanted $500, the trader offered four hun- 
dred. While this was going on, Stevens 
was so strongly impressed with the boy’s re- 
semblance to the landlord, that he called 
him aside and asked why he was going to 
sell the boy to atrader. The landlord said 
he did not like to do it, but he had been so 
very unfortunate at the races, that he must 
make a raise some way or other. Stevens, 
finding that the owner would rather not sell 
the boy, proposed to buy him for his own 
use. After talking it over, Stevens saying 
he would set the boy free at twenty-one 
years, a bargain was made for $350. When 
the bill of sale was being made out, Stevens 
asked what name he should give the boy? 
Observing the landlord looking confused, 
and red in the face, Stevens said, ‘‘ Oh, I’ll 
put your name in; these fellows always go 
by the name of their owners.’’ ‘‘I saw,’’ 
Stevens remarked, ‘‘he was the landlord’s 
own son, or I nevershould have bought him 
for $350.’’ Stevens kept him about four 
years and then gave him a fair start to make 
his own living. 

Until 1829, when the Anti-Masonic ex- 
citement swept over Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Stevens took but little part in politics. It 
nowhere appears that in the elections from 
1817 to that period, he was in any degree 
prominent. The reason for this seems to 
have been, that being a Federalist, and the 
party going downward, he could not find a 
cause in which to exert his energies. He 
once told the writer that the last intercourse 
he had with Buchanan was at York, in 1827. 
They had both been engaged on the same 
side in the trial of a cause, and when the 
jury were out they walked down a lane some 
distance from the town and took a seat on 
the top-rail of the fence. Buchanan began 
the discourse by saying to Stevens, that now 
was the time for a man of ability to enter 
into politics, and suggested that Stevens 
would do well to come into the support of 
Jackson. Stevens answered by saying, that 
he saw the advantages of such a course, but 
for his part he was ashamed to forsake his 
old opinions, which he believed to be right, 
for the sake of joining a party in which he 
had no faith. [They took opposite sides in 
politics, and often assailed each other bit- 
terly]. In 1867 they met again at the wed- 
ding of Dr. Henry Carpenter, the friend of 
both. Stevens approached Buchanan, hold- 
ing out his hand. Buchanan turned aside 
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as though he did not see the offer, and en- 
tered into conversation with some one whom 
he met as he turned. During all these forty 
years they had never met. A year after- 
wards both were in their graves. 

In 1831 Mr. Stevens began his political 
career as a member of the Assembly from 
Adams county. The session was nearly 
over before he said anything which excited 
marked attention. He then made a speech 
reviewing the course of the Jackson party 
and its leaders, which at once placed him in 
the front rank of the ablest men of the State. 
This revelation of ability, with his strict ad- 
herence to his proclaimed principles, drew 
upon him the enmity of his opponents, and 
for many years he was the target at which 
their most venomous shafts were directed. 
The deformity of his foot was seized upon 
to spread the idea of his connection with the 
prince of the fallen angels. Those who read 
the Democratic journals of that time, will 
see that no man was ever more foully abused. 
He was charged with all manner of evil, and 
men who said a word in his favor were re- 
garded as little better than himself. Such 
was his reputation up to 1835, when an at- 
tempt was made to repeal the school law, 
passed at the previous session by a nearly 
unanimous vote. The fact that it seemed 
to impose a new tax was seized upon by both 
parties, and each fearing the other might 
gain advantage by being foremost in its de- 
nunciation, made all possible haste to de- 
claim against it. When the bill was called 
up in the House, it seemed as though no one 
would say a word in favor of the then exist- 
ing law. Speech after speech was delivered 
in favor of the repeal, and the question was 
on the point of being put, when Mr. Stevens 
rose to speak. He was terribly earnest. All 
his powers were roused to the utmost. Those 
who heard him, say he spoke like a prophet 
inspired by the truth and magnitude of his 
theme. In ten minutes it seemed as though 
all opposition to the schools was utterly van- 
quished. When the vote was taken the bill 
was defeated by a decided majority. This 
speech placed the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania upon an impregnable basis. No man 
was ever afterwards heard to speak of its 
repeal. Ever since, it has been steadily 
growing in popular favor—indeed, at this 
time, but few recollect or know that it was 
ever bitterly opposed. Successive acts of 
the Legislature have brought it to the per- 
fection it has now attained, and at this day 
it ranks in its sphere with the very best ed- 
ucational systems of the world. 

But in 1835, there was no such thing as 
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reporting speeches by phonography. There 
was not even a stenographer to be found in 
either House of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. Some hours after its delivery it was 
attempted to report it from memory, but the 
written speech conveys nothing of the force 
and power of the words as they fell from the 
lips of the speaker. From that day forth 
Mr. Stevens was regarded by all intelligent 
people as a great man. Some hated him 
still, but no one was foolish enough to deny 
his ability. 

During this same session, the committee 
to investigate Free Masonry, of which Mr. 
Stevens was the chairman and originator, 
made its report. At this day it would be 
quite a curiosity, but it had the effect to 
keep up the excitement for a year or two 
longer. At the election in 1835, in conse- 
quence of the split in the Democratic party, 
Joseph Ritner was elected Governor by a 
plurality of votes; the united vote of Wolf 
and Muhlenberg exceeding the number 
polled for Ritner by about twelve thousand. 
In 1836, General Harrison was nominated 
as the candidate for President in opposition 
to Martin Van Buren. During nearly the 
whole of this campaign, Mr. Stevens was 
unfavorably disposed towards the anti-Dem- 
ocratic nomination, and it was only after 
the State election had revealed how neces- 
sary it was for the salvation of his own party 
that Mr. Stevens yielded to the nomination 
a cordial support. WHarrison’s unexpected 
popularity, as developed in the election re- 
turns, made it apparent that by a union of 
all opposed to the Democracy, Pennsylvania 
might be carried by the opposition; and 
during the session of the Reformed Conven- 
tion in 1837, this union, so far as the leaders 
of the various factions were concerned, was 
almost fully accomplished. In that conven- 
tion, Stevens, for the first time in his life, 
came in contact with the most brilliant 
speakers and the most profound thinkers in 
the State, proving himself rather more than 
a match for the best of them. John Ser- 
geant, Joseph Hopkinson, Joseph R. Chan- 


dler, Charles Chauncey, Thomas Earle, 
C. J. Ingersoll, James M. Porter, Walter 


Forward, John Morin Scott, and George W. 
Woodward, were the men who were always 
seeking for a weak spot in his armor, but 
could never find it. Those who were rash 
enough to make a direct attack upon him, 
always came out of the encounter damaged 
or completely overthrown. ‘Those who now 
would like to take the intellectual measure 
of the man in his best days, should carefully 
study the debates of that convention, for the 
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best talent of Pennsylvania was to be found 
on the roll of its members. Whether the 
changes made by this body in the funda- 
mental law of the State were improvements 
or otherwise, is not yet fully settled. Further 
steps in the same direction must yet be taken 
to make us certain of its wisdom or its folly. 
Let the final verdict be what it may, it will 
never be known from the names of its makers 
appended thereto, that Mr. Stevens was its 
leading mind. Theconstitution, asamended, 
confined the right of suffrage to white males 
only. 

Mr. Stevens sternly denounced this as a 
violation of natural right, as an act of the 
meanest sort of tyranny, perpetrated by 
cowards and fools, for the purpose of prov- 
ing how low they could bend the knee to 
the ‘‘ dark spirit of slavery.’’ His name is 
not attached tothe instrument. The pitiful 
record of the infamy of all its other members 
can never be blotted out. Thirty-four years 
have pgssed away since this act of tyranny 
was perpetrated. Stevens lived to see many 
of those whose signatures sanctioned the 
foul act, repent sincerely of their error. 
In the late copies of our Digest, the names 
are not attached to the constitution. No 
one of those who voted for the word wi¢e, 
now cares to be remembered as a member 
of theconvention. Such is the change time 
has wrought in the public mind. 

Soon after the adjournment of the Leg- 
islature in 1838, Mr. Stevens was ap- 
pointed canal commissioner. This was 
done because it was believed he could so 
manage the public works as to make them 
a powerful engine in the re-election of Gov- 
ernor Ritner. Never, perhaps, was there a 
more bitter electioneering campaign in 
Pennsylvania. No stone was left unturned 
on either side to ensure success. The news- 
papers of the day were full of libels, and a 
stranger, believing either side, would have 
thought the opposing candidates the great- 
est scoundrels that ever existed. It soon 
became clear that Ritner had been defeated, 
but the Legislature was still in doubt. Both 
sides claimed that in Philadelphia all their 
members were elected. The return judges 
of that city and county split into two bod- 
ies, and each made their own return. The 
returns made by Ritner’s friends came to 
Harrisburg, and were deposited in the Sec- 
retary’s office, in the manner prescribed by 
the law. The other set of returns were 
brought to the office by private hands, and 
the Secretary of State, Thomas H. Burrowes, 
refused to receive them. 

When the Legislature met, an immense 
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crowd of bullies and roughs, from almost 
every part of the State, filled the capital. 
The clerk read the returns as presented by 
both sides; both sides elected a Speaker, 
and both adjourned their respective follow- 
ers, or as they were then called, Houses. 
In the morning it was feared there would 
be a terrible fight, but as an adjournment 
had been effected without violence, it was 
supposed that all things would go on peace- 
ably. During the whole morning a rowdy 
from Philadelphia stood behind the seat of 
Mr. Stevens, with a dagger in his coat bosom, 
who swore that if the friends of Ritner at- 
tempted to eject the Democrats by force, 
he would kill Stevens. This desperado was 
watched closely by another of the same 
stamp, who, with a butcher knife, would 
have stabbed the first had he moved a step 
further towards his intended victim. It was 
a perilous time. Had the slightest assault 
been committed upon any one, no matter 
from what cause it originated, it would have 
produced a terrible scene of bloodshed. 
The crowd had come with a fight in view. 
No one cared to take the responsibility of 
striking the first blow. Its dispersion lifted 
a heavy burden from the hearts of all who 
desired peace. 

The Senate met at three o’clock, and con- 
trary to expectation the lobby was crowded 
to suffocation. It so happened that both 
parties .had Senators to be sworn in, whose 
claims to seats were founded on returns 
known to be erroneous, but right upon their 
face. In this class was Senator Bell, from 
the Chester and Montgomery district. As 
he was entitled to his seat in the first in- 
stance, there was no objection made. He 
wasa Democrat ; but when Hanna, a Whig, 
in similar circumstances, was about to be 
sworn in, a scene of the utmost confusion 
prevailed. The crowd broke over the lob- 
bies, some of them got upon chairs and be- 
gan to speak. Charles Brown, one of the 
Democratic contestants, was particularly 
vociferous, and so was Washington Barton. 
During all this time the Speaker, Penrose, 
kept his seat and tried to maintain order, 
but his efforts were in a great measure fruit- 
less. It was now nearly seven o’clock. 
Stevens, who was in the hall, now attempted 
to leave, but could not make his way through 
the crowd. He went back to the fire place, 
and while standing there was told bya friend, 
it was intended to kill him if he went out at 
the door. It was then suggested that he 
and Burrowes should leave by the window 
of the room, near the fire.. This was done, 
not to avoid danger, for he did not believe 
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the story, but because there was no other 
means of egress. While going out of the 
window, the door of the room opening at 
the end of the lobby stood open, and they 
were seen by some of the crowd. Three 
persons, one of them with a large bowie- 
knife in his hand, ran out through the crowd, 
swearing that he would kill the scoundrel yet. 
Had these villains not mistaken the direction 
of the window, there is very little doubt 
that both Stevens and Burrowes would have 
been murdered. For some days all was 
confusion, but on Sunday a considerable 
number of uniformed volunteers arrived 
from Philadelphia and restored order. For 
nearly three weeks the Stevens House met 
in a room at Wilson’s, now the Lochiel 
House. This could not last; and the Sen- 
ate agreed to recognize the Hopkins House. 
For nearly the whole session Stevens ab- 
sented himself from his seat. When the 
session was more than half over, the Demo- 
crats passed a resolution of expulsion, which 
was followed by an election, at which Mr. 
Stevens was re-elected by a large majority. 
He took his seat a few days before the end 
of the session, and remained there till its 
close. 

In the great campaign of 1840, Mr. 
Stevens took a decided stand in favor of 
‘‘the Hero of the Thames.’’ For months 
before the inauguration of Harrison, it was 
understood throughout Pennsylvania, that 
Mr. Stevens was to have a seat in the cabi- 
net. That Harrison had selected him for 
postmaster general is known with certainty, 
but through the open opposition of Clay, 
and the wavering of Webster, the appoint- 
ment was given to Mr. Granger. Stevens 


never forgave Webster for the part he took | 


in this transaction ; nor did he go into the 
support of Clay in 1844 till, through Har- 
mer Denny, Clay made known to Stevens 
that, should he be elected, atonement would 
be made for past wrong. Had the urgent 
entreaties of Stevens and his friends in re- 
lation to General Markle, the candidate for 
Governor, been acted on, Henry Clay would 
have been President of the United States, 
That Markle was known to be the fast friend 
of Stevens, lost him votes enough to ensure 
his defeat. This lost Pennsylvania to Clay, 
and that decided the contest. 

Mr. Stevens closed his service in the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania with the session of 
1841. His long-continued attention to pol- 
itics, and the large sums he expended, had 
materially impaired his fortune. In the 
summer of 1842 he came to the conclusion 
that Gettysburg did not afford an adequate 
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field for his powers, and this induced his 
removal to Lancaster, in August, 1842. 
His course in 1844 has been already noticed, 
and from that time till 1848 he was quiescent 
in politics, though he was always keenly 
alive to what was going on in the country. 
During this period his practice was very 
remunerative, and from this and the sale of 
his Adams county farms, he brought down 
his debts to within what he considered a 
manageable limit. In 1843 he was in danger 
of being sold out by the sheriff. In 1844 
he paid interest on debts amounting to 
$217,000. In 1849, when he first went to 
Congress, he had reduced his debts to $30,- 
coco. On March 4th, 1853, when his first 
service in Congress ended, his debts 
amounted to about $60,000. What he was 
worth at his death, is difficult to say. It 
may have been $100,000, perhaps less than 
half of that amount. 

When the free-soil movement began, he 
was favorable to its principles, though he 
supported Taylor with all his might*for the 
presidency. In 1848, after a sharp contest 
with the opposing candidates for the nomi- 
nation, he was named for Congress by the 
supporters of Taylor, and elected bya large 
majority. During the four years that he 
served at this time, he was recognized as 
one of the leading men in Congress, and 
enjoyed to a large extent the confidence of 
Gen. Taylor, who, though a slaveholder 
himself, was, without declaring it openly, 
opposed to the further extension of that 
evil; and it is very certain that it was 
through his adroit management California 
came into the Union as a free State. After 
the death of Taylor, Fillmore, in hope of a 
re-election, and Webster, with the design of 
taking the wind out of Fillmore’s sails, went 
down on their knees to the slave power, and 
gave it all it wanted, in the shape of the 
fugitive slave law. This law and all kin- 
dred measures Mr. Stevens opposed to the 
extent of his power. 

In 1851, for the first time in many years, 
a fugitive slave resisted, with arms, the claim 
of his owner. About two miles from Chris- 
tiana, Lancaster county, a number of fugi- 
tive slaves were hiding at the house of a 
colored man named Parker. An elderly 
man, named Gorsuch, of Maryland, assisted 
by his son, and a deputy marshal from Phil- 
adelphia, named Kline, came to the house 
of Parker, about an hour before daylight. 
Gorsuch, the younger, with Kline, sum- 
moned the persons inside to surrender. To 
this it was replied, they would defend them- 
selves, and at the same time the click of fire- 
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arms was heard. Kline ran and hid behind 
atree. Young Gorsuch went to his father 
and reported that an attack would be dan- 
gerous. The old man said it would never 
do to back out so, and started towards the 
house, his son following. Gorsuch hailed 
the house again, and on receiving a defiant 
answer, fired a pistol, the ball taking effect 
in the leg of one of the blacks in the house. 
This shot was returned by a volley, killing 
the elder Gorsuch. The firing alarmed the 
neighborhood. Castner Hanway and Elijah 
Lewis were the first to reach the place. 
These were white men and abolitionists. 
Their influence prevented further firing, 
and they assisted the younger Gorsuch to 
remove the dead body of his father to Chris- 
tiana, the nearest railroad station to the 
scene of the fight. This occurrence raised 
the pro-slavery spirit to aflame. Fora week 
no colored man could pass along the rail- 
road without being arrested. Hanway and 
Lewis were taken to Philadelphia and tried 
for treason. In this trial Mr. Stevens and 
John M. Read, now (1871) one of the judges 
of the supreme court, were the counsel for 
the prisoners. Judge Read’s exhaustive 
argument on the law of treason knocked 
the breath out of the prosecution, and Mr. 
Stevens was content with but a few words. 
The prisoners were acquitted, and from that 
day the fugitive slave law was a dead letter 
in Pennsylvania. The great merit of Mr. 
Stevens in this transaction, was in the bold, 
firm stand he took at the beginning. His 
defiant attitude kept up the courage of those 
who would otherwise have desponded. His 
share in the trial was not very conspicuous, 
but there were good reasons for the course 
he pursued. The great object was attained, 
and that was all he desired. , 

From 1853 to 1858, Mr. Stevens steadily 
pursued the practice of his profession, 
though at the same time taking part in the 
initiatory movements which resulted in the 
formation of the Republican party, he being 
one of the delegates from Lancaster, the 
Ninth Congressional district, to the conven- 
tion which nominated Fremont. In 1858, 
the necessities of the country required his 
presence in Congress, and, after a warm 
contest, he was elected by a large majority. 
He had scarcely taken his seat in that body, 
in December, 1859, when the first symptoms 
of the rebellion began to be developed. 
The South was preparing for an appeal to 
arms, while the North could not by any 
means be induced to believe there was any 
danger of a fight. During the whole sum- 


mer of 1860, slaveholders were declaring 
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that if a Black Republican should be elected 
the South would secede, and Mr. Stevens 
was one of the very few men in the country 
who believed the southern leaders really in- 
tended to keep their word. Lincoln was 
elected, aud even then, when the navy was 
on the other side of the globe ; when the 
army was stationed in the very places most 
favorable for the designs of the traitors; and 
when nearly all our muskets and guns were 
stored in the arsenals of the South, scarcely 
any one believed that war was impending. 
In those critical thirty-seven days, from the 
inauguration of Lincoln till the attack on 
Sumter, Mr. Stevens continually urged upon 
those who had the power, to at least make 
some preparation for defence, but with 
scarcely any result. It was only after the 
first great act of the bloody drama had been 
closed, that people began to have some faint 
idea of the national danger. Even Mr. 
Lincoln and Secretary Seward thought that 
75,000 men could make all things right in 
ninety days. Mr. Stevens saw the full ex- 
tent of the danger, and always said that a 
million of men should be called out till the 
war was ended. After Bull Run had veri- 
fied the correctness of his views, he was 
heard with attention ; and though from his 
age and deformity it was impossible that he 
could be a combatant, no man in the coun- 
try, in the field or out of it, exercised a 
greater influence or personally did more to 
place our immense armies in the field. 
Through all those bloody years, as chairman 
of the committee of Ways and Means, he 
was most emphatically the right man in the 
right place. Had he been younger and not 
deformed, his natural courage would have 
sent him to the battle-field at the firing of 
the first gun. Men, firm believers in the 
doctrine of special providence, aver that 
his lameness was a necessity ordained to 
keep him where he was. Without entering 
into any discussion on this point, it is 
enough to say, there were so many illustra- 
tions of the doctrine during the war, that to 
a thinking mind it is somewhat difficult al- 
together to deny the proposition. 

The war ended, but the troubles it brought 
in its train stood out in such’ bold relief, 
that people only then began to have some- 
thing like a correct idea of their magnitude. 
The South, though beaten and vanquished, 
was far from being in a temper to accept 
the situation as the fortune of a war brought 
on by themselves against their brethren. 
There was a debt of nearly if not more than 
three thousand millions, taxing the people 
and their posterity for many years to come. 
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Besides this, there were four millions of 
emancipated slaves to be cared for, to be 
instructed and protected from the aggression 
of those who had formerly been their mas- 
ters. Of the measures adopted to recon- 
struct the South, Mr. Stevens was the author. 
The whole general plan, though possibly not 
original with himself, was by adoption pecu- 
liarly his own ; and though some modifica- 
tions may have been made in Congress, yet 
the principal features of his measures were re- 
tained, and were the means employed to gov- 
ern the people of the section lately in rebel- 
lion until its several portions were again ad- 
mitted as component parts of the Union, as 
States, members of the great family of com- 
munities forming the indivisible Republic. 
During the whole period, from the be- 
ginning of the war to the end of his life, 
Mr. Stevens was scarcely a day absent from 
his seat, and for the most of that time his 
labors were truly herculean. During the 
war, in times of peculiar adversity, when 
everybody else seemed to lose heart, his 
indomitable energy, and his full assurance 
of final success, inspired with new life the 
hearts that were ready to give up the com- 
bat. After the disastrous battles of Fred- 
ericksburg and Chickamauga, he seemed 
more than ever determined to fight on, no 
matter how gloomy the prospect before the 
country. A single instance will show how 
contemptuously he treated those who even 
thought of the possibility of some sort of 
reconciliation with the rebels. A very dis- 
tinguished journalist, a man then heart and 
soul devoted to the Republican cause, but 
at times rather doubtful of our ability to 
win, came to Washington, most likely at 
the invitation of President Lincoln, to talk 
over the matter as to the possibility of mak- 
ing a peace on some reasonable terms. At 
what conclusion he and the President ar- 
rived, can only be inferred from subsequent 
events; but it is certain that after leaving 
the White House, he called on Mr. Stevens. 
Here he unfolded his budget of statistics, 
etc.; spoke of how large the debt was al- 
ready; how great it would become in a short 
time with gold at $2.80; how many lives 
had already been lost, and how many more 
would be sacrificed; that we never could 
succeed, and more of the same sort, end- 
ing, that ‘‘peace must be made in some 
way.’’ Stevens heard it all patiently; was 
silent for a moment, and then rising, said: 
‘*Mr. - , every man in these United 
States has a constitutional right to make a 
fool of himself.’’ His visitor bundled up 





his papers and left at double quick. 
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Men will wear out, and Mr. Stevens was 


no exception to the general rule. When he 
left Lancaster for Washington, about the 
end of November, 1866, he was so feeble as 
to be unable to sit up in the car, and a,bed 
was made for him on the floor. Those who 
knew his condition had great fear whether 
he could survive the journey. After his ar- 
rival at Washington he rallied, and during 
most of the session he remained compara- 
tively well. At the adjournment he came 
home, and remained there till November, 
1867, when he took his last journey to the 
capital. He then seemed much better than 
he had been for some time, and appeared 
very hopeful in regard to his health. 

On the 25th of February, 1868, Mr. 
Stevens, with Mr. Bingham, appeared in the 
Senate and presented articles of impeach- 
ment against Andrew Johnson. The trial, 
of which Mr. Stevens was one of the man- 
agers on the part of the House, ended on 
the 26th of May. During all this time Mr. 
Stevens, so feeble as to be carried daily to 
the capitol in a chair, was always present 
attending to his duty. Nor, when the im- 
peachment trial was over, did he fail to 
attend, but continued to appear almost 
daily to the end of the session, which closed 
on the 17th of July. Mr. Stevens was at 
this time too weak to attempt the journey to 
Lancaster. Every day he became more and 
more feeble, till at last, on the 11th of Aug- 
ust, 1868, he ceased from his labors. 

The character of Thaddeus Stevens was 
made up of contradictory elements. Nature 
designed him for one of the great men of 
the race, and so far as time and circum- 
stances gave his powers opportunity to act, 
he fulfilled her intention. One of his most 
remarkable endowments, was that never- 
failing spirit of generous kindness, which 
made it his pleasure to do good to and con- 
fer benefits on all who came within his reach. 
His inherent liberality grew by continual 
practice, till it became almost one of the 
necessities of his being. No man, woman 
or child ever approached Thaddeus Stevens, 
worthy or unworthy, and asked for help, 
who did not obtain it when he was possessed 
of the means. His money was given freely 
and without stint, when he had it. And 
with this unbounded liberality was associated 
a strong feeling of pride, which but few of 
his most intimate friends ever suspected to 
exist. He never would confess to a want 
of money, no matter how straitened his 
circumstances. When in this condition, if 
contributions were solicited, he invariably 
either found some objection to the object, 
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or to the person in whose behalf the request 
was made. Beggars of all grades, high or 
low, are very quick in finding out the weak 
points of those on whom they intend to op- 
erate; and Mr. Stevens was always, but 
more particularly when he was a candidate, 
most unmercifully fleeced. 

We have ascribed this profusion of liber- 
ality to an innate kindness of heart and a 
natural desire to do good to all with whom 
he came in contact. This is undoubtedly 
true ; but Mr. Stevens was far too observant, 
far too good a judge of men’s motives, not 
to know that he was almost invariably im- 
posed upon. This knowledge led him to 
believe that nearly all men were corrupt and 
unfit to be trusted. 

Another quality most strongly developed, 
was his unconquerable perseverance and 
determination to accomplish anything which 
he undertook. No matter how often de- 
feated, he was always ready to ‘‘try, try 
again ;’’ and this he would do when, to all 
appearance, he had not the slightest chance 
of success. One great object of his ambi- 
tion was to be a Senator of the United 
States, and had he conceived the idea ten 
years sooner, there’is little doubt he would 
have reached his aim. .In this, perhaps, it 
was better for his fame he did not succeed. 
In no other position than the one occupied 
for the last ten years of his life, could he 
have done so much for the increase of his 
reputation, or the benefit of the cause in 
which he was engaged. That he never ob- 
tained his desire, was another verification 
of the undoubted truth: ‘‘ Man proposes ;’’ 
God rules. 

The great results which flowed from this 
indomitable firmness of purpose, have never 
been attributed to their true source. From 
the beginning of the great conflict between 
the contending sections of the nation, tilla 
very short period before its close, there were 
multitudes of people who were willing to 
make peace with the rebels upon their own 
terms. Even among distinguished men of 
the Republican party there were never want- 
ing persons of weak backbone, who would 
at any time have been only too glad to havea 
chance to enter into some sort of compro- 
mise. Against all such his tremendous 
powers of invective and sarcasm were con- 
tinually directed, not so much in speeches 
as in his general conversation. Whenever 


and wherever he detected the first symptom 
of backing down, the man who exhibited 
the weakness was soon made to feel uncom- 
fortable ; while to those who were but sel- 
dom troubled with such fits of despondency, 
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he imparted a share of that perfect confi- 
dence in the ultimate triumph of the na- 
tional arms, which was one of the most 
effective agencies in insuring their final 
success. 

Men of this description are not usually 
noted for their kindness and humanity, but 
with Mr. Stevens the bark was generally 
worse than the bite. To hear him speak of 
military men of all grades, who had during 
the war been derelict in duty, it might have 
been inferred he was extremely sanguinary, 
but such was not the case. During the war 
his good offices were often required to save 
men sentenced to be shot, and he never re- 
fused to invoke with success the kind feel- 
ings of President Lincoln, who was only too 
happy to have some person to intercede for 
the miserable delinquent. It is true that 
in a speech in Congress, Stevens justified 
Juarez for shooting Maximilian; but it is 
very certain that had he been ruler of Mex- 
ico, the fallen emperor would have been sent 
home safe and sound. There is no doubt 
that had Mr. Stevens been invested with the 
power of life and death, there would have 
been but few criminals executed. A wom- 
an’s tearful face, or the wail of a child, was 
beyond his power to resist. This, in a 
ruler, might have been a great weakness, 
but in Mr. Stevens’ position it was, doubt- 
less, one of the most amiable traits in his 
character. Nothing ever pleased him bet- 
ter than to tell of his success with the Pres- 
ident on occasions like those above referred 
to. He never took the credit of success to 
himself, but always ascribed it to the good- 
ness of ‘‘Old Abe.”’ Let us illustrate what 
has been said by introducing one of these 
stories: ‘‘A young fellow from Lancaster 
county was to be shot for desertion. It was 
rather a hard case, and his mother, in great 
distress, called on me to help save him. I 
took her at once to the White House and 
introduced her to the President. On the 
road I told her to tell her story in her own 
way, which she did in such a manner as 
none but a mother could tell it. I said 
nothing. I saw by the President’s eye it 
was all right. There was no use in my say- 
ing a word. While she was talking the 
President began to write. It was but a 
couple of lines, but it was effectual. Fear- 
ing a scene, I took her into the ante-room, 
telling her as we went along her son was 
safe. As soon as she fully understood it, 
she broke out: ‘Oh! this is the man our 
newspapers said was a brute and a devil. 
Why, he is the loveliest man I ever saw in 
my life! He is an angel! He does the 
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work of the Almighty, and stands in His 
place on earth! I could worship him for 
his goodness—my poor Ben is safe.’ There 
was a great deal of desertion about that 
time. Some hard-hearted devils thought 
all should have been shot, but then I had 
nothing to do with that. It was Lincoln’s 
business, and he did all those things as he 
believed to be right. He was a great man. 
In his place, perhaps, I would have done 
the same thing.’’ 

Of Mr. Stevens’ religious views it is diffi- 
cult to speak. His mind was so constituted 
that he was very incredulous as to anything 
in conflict with his own reason. But he 
was not altogether devoid of faith, for he 
was a fatalist in the strongest sense of the 
term. In this belief he was as firmly rooted as 
any follower of Mahomet could be. Still Mr. 
Stevens was not an immoral man. He was 
no scoffer, he was never profane, was strictly 
temperate, and in all things rigidly truthful. 

The intellectual powers of Mr. Stevens 
were of a very high order. His perceptions 
were quick, his reasoning powers strong 
and accurate, and his memory almost un- 
rivalled. This last he always said was not 
a natural, but an acquired faculty. This 
perhaps was partly true, though the founda- 
tion on which to build the superstructure 
must have been the result of his fine mental 
organization. He could remember all the 
evidence in the longest trial, and repeat all 
the important parts with surprising accuracy. 
At some period of his life he must have 
been a very hard student, for his knowledge 
seemed almost without limit. In reasoning 
upon a given proposition he scarcely seemed 
to think, his deductions coming as though 
by intuition. His illustrations were very 
seldom beautiful, but always apposite. 
They hit the nail square on the head, and 
made further blows needless. He could be 
exceedingly sarcastic, but he seldom em- 
ployed this weapon without just provocation. 
He was too kindly disposed to use it in a 
manner not fairly legitimate. The same 
limitation could scarcely be extended to his 
wit, for that flowed out of itself, and had 
generally so much of good-natured mirth 


_ In it, that the person against whom it was 


leveled could scarcely take offence. When 
the occasion required it, he was sometimes 
highly eloquent, but as a general thing it 
could not be counted as one of his charac- 
teristics. He was not a man of taste—had 
no fondness for and but little perception 
of beauty in painting or architecture. 
There was but little of the imaginative about 
him. His mind was strongly practical, 
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looking far more to the substance than to 


the outward adorning of things. For what 
is usually called “‘fine writing’’ he had a 
supreme contempt. Nothing worried him 
more than the ‘‘highfalutin’’ of the war 
correspondents, in their descriptions of 
battles. ‘‘Confound the scamp!’’ was his 
exclamation after the battle of Antietam, 
‘why can’t he tell us what they did, and 
leave us to think how it looked ourselves.’’ 

Another branch of this defect, and of 
much greater importance, was his almost 
total want of creative power. He never 
originated anything, but he had the power, 
in wonderful perfection, of taking hold of 
other men’s ideas, stripping them of every- 
thing superfluous, leaving nothing but the 
useful and practical, and presenting them so 
clearly and forcibly to the world that their 
importance was immediately recognized. 
So much was this the case, that every meas- 
ure he ever brought forward in his legisla- 
tive career, had its origin in the thought of 
some other man, who, in nine cases out of 
ten, would be unable to claim its paternity 
in the new dress with which Stevens had 
invested it. It was from this power that 
most of his strength as a lawyer was de- 
rived. In citing authorities to sustain a 
legal position he would, in a few words, 
bring out the meaning of the judge who 
wrote it, much more clearly and far more 
forcibly than it had before presented itself 
to the mind of its author. This, together 
with the kindred faculty of seizing instantly 
upon the turning point of the case, without 
any regard to the quantity of legal rubbish 
accumulated around it, placed him in the 
very first rank of the greatest minds that 
ever appeared at the bar. This power of 
concentrating the force of his case in a few 
sentences, together with the perfect control 
which he had acquired over his temper, 
made him almost always successful. His 
tactics were to waste no strength upon the 
outworks of his opponent’s case, but to at- 
tack the citadel at once. To sum up the 
whole in few words, it may be truly said, 
that the clearness of his mental vision, his 
innate reverence of right and love of jus- 
tice, his wonderful powers of memory, 
analysis and concentration, his truthfulness, 
his perseverance, his thorough detestation 
of everything like trickery and meanness, 
his perfect fairness in all his business tran- 
sactions, and his generous kindness to all, 
made him a man towering so high above 
the millions around him, that no one who 
intelligently studies his character, can fail 
to appreciate the magnitude of his greatness. 
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Thaddeus Stevens, in the prime of life, 
was a remarkably fine-iooking man. None 
of his earlier pictures do him justice. Some 
of the oil paintings made towards the close 
of his life are nothing but caricatures. The 
engraving by Sartain gives a very correct 
idea of his appearance when about fifty-five 
years old. The photograph by Eberman, 
taken when Stevens was seventy-three, is 
perfect. He was about five feet eleven 
inches high; clear, ruddy, smooth skin. 
His natural hair was chestnut, but he lost it 
from brain fever when about thirty-five 
years old, and afterwards always wore a wig. 
He had very fine teeth ; was strongly built, 
but not corpulent; his appearance when 
the features were at rest was very dignified. 
When young, he was a great lover of ath- 
letic sports, and could make a full hand at 
anything where swiftness of foot was not 
required. He was a splendid horseman, an 
excellent swimmer, and very fond of the 
chase. When a young man he would oc- 
casionally take a glass of wine, but for many 
years of his life he abstained wholly from 
alcoholic drinks. That he possessed great 
courage, physical as well as moral, is well 
known to all his intimate friends. Naturally 
obstinate and combative, he had so trained 
his mind as to despise all displays of pug- 
nacity. When assailed with foul language, 
by dirty blackguards, as he often was about 
election time, he seldom took any outward 
notice of it, though he felt all such attacks 
very keenly. If he ever dic reply ta any- 
thing of this sort, it was ina single sentence 
by which the assailant was completely over- 
thrown. His repartees were always far more 
damaging than any blow could have been; 
they were always put in such shape that the 
dullest man in a crowd could never fail to 
feel their force. 

It has been already said, that he hated 
oppression and injustice in all its forms. 
This was the ruling passion, and exhibited 
itself in full force as he drew near his end. 
In the principal cemeteries of Lancaster it 
was stipulated, by charter, that no person 
of color should be interred within their 
limits. He had bought lots in both ceme- 
teries, but when he received the deeds he 
sent them back, refusing to be buried in the 
grounds of either. Shreiner’s cemetery, 


the smallest in the city, was free from this 
objection, and there he was laid to rest, 
within a few feet of the pubiic schools, 
which his fearlessness and love for humanity 
aided in establishing in Pennsylvania for- 
ever. 

For the reason above stated, he ordered 
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in his will the following should be inscribed 
upon his tomb: ‘I repose in this quiet and 
secluded spot, not from any natural prefer- 
ence for solitude, but finding other ceme- 
teries limited by charter rules as to race, I 
have chosen it that I might be enabled to 
illustrate in my death the principles I have 
advocated through a long life—equality of 
man before the Creator.’’ 

On December 17th, 1868, the House of 
Representatives met specially to express its 
respect for hismemory. Men of all parties, 
in most eulogistic terms, united to do honor 
to his name. Through the whole land it was 
felt that ‘‘a leader had fallen in Israel.’’ 
Party rancor was for a time forgotten, and 
all men acknowledged the great value of his 
services to the country. Those who knew 
him best grieved most for his loss; but by 
none was he so sincerely mourned as by the 
millions whom his labors had elevated from 
slavery to freedom. 

This imperfect memoir can be no more 
fitly ended than by quoting the concluding 
words of the eulogium delivered by Mr. 
Maynard, of Tennessee, on the occasion 
above referred to: ‘‘ As he was he will long 
be remembered. He has left his impress 
upon the form and body of the times. Mon- 
uments will be reared to perpetuate his name 
on the earth. Art will be busy with her 
chisel and her pencil to preserve his features 
and the image of his mortal frame. All will 
be done that brass and marble and painted 
canvas will admit of being done. The 
records of his official life will remain in 
your archives ; our chosen words of com- 
memoration will fall into the channels of 
literature. But the influence of a gifted 
mind, in moulding thought and giving di- 
rection to events, is not measured by words 
of commemoration or by official records. 
It is as measureless as the soul, and enduring 
as time. Long after the brass and marble 
and painted canvas have disappeared, it will 
still remain, transmitted from age to age and 
through successive generations.’’ 





The lines of Chas. G. Halpine, on 
** Uncle Thad Stevens,’’ written at a time 
when the Old Commoner was the most in- 
fluential member of the United States Con- 
gress, were read and laughed over, we sup- 
pose by Mr. Stevens himself, and will be 
read again with interest by many of his old 
admirers. They are as follows: 


Gnarled and tough from seventy winters, 
A gritty, grisly, bitter “‘ Rad’ — 

Though our Union fall to splinters, 
Here’s to Pennsylvania Thad. 
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Brown his wig but green his vigor, 
Angry often, never sad— 

Full of wit, and prone to rigor, 
Here’s to Pennsylvania Thad. 


Though lame his leg, his mind is rapid, 
And all the House is hushed and glad 

When, to squelch some talker vapid, 
Rises Pennsylvania Thad. 


He’s in candor a believer : 

All may know the thought he had; 
For no mealy-mouthed deceiver 

Is our wrinkled Uncle Thad. 


Into epithets he rushes ; 

All are “‘ traitors”’ or are ‘‘ mad "’— 
All who dare to cross the wishes 

Of our Pennsylvania Thad. 


Thad, we like you ; you are able; 
And the biggest brick we've had 

In our loud Congressional Babel 
Is our Pennsylvania Thad. 


Spite of age, he still is human, 
And while to man he is not bad, 
Oh dear! a good man to woman— 
The kindliest man is Uncle Thad. 


Go it, my old shoulder-hitter ! 
For though we think your logic bad, 
You're just as brilliant as you're bitter— 
Here's to Pennsylvania Thad. 


GOOD WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S ADVICE TO A 
YOUNG MAN. 
1 Be following letter from Henry Ward 
Beecher to his son is declared on good 
authority never to have been published. It 
is reminiscent of the worldly good sense of 
the advice given to Laertes by Polonius, 
but it is also permeated by the leaven of 
Christian experience. The precepts in it 
are those which if followed would produce 
a good man as well as a gentleman. 
3ROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 
My Dear Herbert: 

You are now for the first time really 
launched into life for yourself. You go 
from your father’s house, and from all 
family connections, to make your own way 
in the world. It is a good time to make a 
new start, to cast out faults of whose evil 
you have an experience, and to take on 
habits the want of which you have found to 
be so damaging. 

1. You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it a 
fundamental rule: No debt—cash or noth- 


ing. 
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2. Make few promises. Religiously ob- 
serve even the small promise. A man who 
means to keep his promises cannot afford to 
make many. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all state- 


ments. Accuracy and perfect frankness, no 
guesswork. Either ‘hothing or accurate 
truth, 


4. When working for others sink your- 
self out of sight ; seek their interest. Make 
yourself necessary to those who employ 
you, by industry, fidelity and , scrupulous 
integrity. Selfishness is fatal. 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of you. 
Keep your personal standard high. Never 
excuse yourself to yourself. Never pity 
yourself. Be a hard master to yourself, but 
lenient to everybody else. 

6. Concentrate your force on your own 
proper business; do not turn off. Be con- 
stant, steadfast, persevering. 

7. The art of making one’s fortune is to 
spend nothing; in this country any intelli- 
gent and industrious young man may be: 
come rich if he stops all leaks and is not in 
ahurry. Do not make haste; be patient. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. You go 
to a land where everybody is excited and 
strives to make money suddenly, largely, 
and without working for it. They blow 
soap bubbles. Steady, patient industry is 
both the safest and the surest way. Greed- 
iness and haste are two devils that destroy 
thousands every year. . 

g. In regard to Mr. B , he is a South- 
ern gentleman; he is receiving you as a 
favor to me; do not let him regret it. 

10. I beseech you correct one fault— 
severe speech of others; never speak evil of 
any man, no matter what the facts may be. 
Hasty fault-finding, and severe speech of 
absent people, is not honorable, is apt to be 
unjust and cruel, makes enemies to your- 
self, and is wicked. 

11. You must remember that you go to 
Mr. B not to learn to manage a farm 
like his. One or two hundred acres, not 
forty thousand, is to be your future home- 
stead ; but you can learn the care of cattle, 
sheep, the culture of wheat, the climate, 
country, manners and customs, and a hun- 
dred things that will be needful. 

12. If by integrity, industry, and well- 
earned success you deserve well of your 
fellow-citizens, they may in years to come 
ask you to accept honors. Do not seek 
them, do not receive them while you are 
young—wait ; but when you are established 
you may make your father’s name known 
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with honor in halls of legislation. Lastly, 
do not forget your father’s and your mother’s 
God. Because you will be largely deprived 
of church privileges, you need all the nerve 
to keep your heart before God. But do not 
despise small churchesand humble preachers. 
‘Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.’’ Read often the Pro- 
verbs, the precepts and duties enjoined in the 
New Testament. May your father’s God go 
with you and protect you. 
Henry WarRD BEECHER. 


atti 
—_ 


FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 








N interesting letter from Prof. George 
[\ Schodde on the future of Palestine, ap- 
pears in the New York Odserver. Hesays: 
A spiritual and intellectual regeneration of 
the Holy Land seems to be yet only the 
question of a few decades. Agencies are at 
work, and beginnings have been made, which 
offer bright promises for the future. The 
lead in the work has been taken by the 
Americar Protestants, notably the Presby- 
terians. Their college at Beirut, their 
presses at the same place, which annually 
turn out millions of pages of Christian Ara- 
bic literature, their schools of various grades 
established throughout Syria, have proved a 
lever that has introduced a new force even 
into the conservatism of the East. The 
principle from which the whole work pro- 
ceeds is, that not the present, but only the 
future of Palestine can be expected to come 
under the spell of the Gospel truth. But 
the struggle for the future of Palestine is not 
between the Protestants and the Moslems 
alone. Both Roman and Greek Catholics 
have just within the last few years entered 
the arena, and propose to contest for so 
noble a prize. -» With its excellent organiza- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church has gone 
to work establishing schools, convents, pil- 
grim houses, etc., thus materially aiding the 
work begun some time ago by the Jesuits, 
with their headquarters at Beirut. A lead- 
ing Roman Catholic dignitary recently 
stated that within twenty years they would 
expel Protestantism from the sacred pre- 
cincts, and Roman Catholicism would be- 
come the religion of the land. Equally de- 
termined are the Greek Catholics, who have 
behind them the whole interest of the ortho- 
dox church, and the moral and financial 
support of the Russian Government. With 


almost a wasteful extravagance the Greeks 
have been erecting churches, monasteries, 
and other church structures, particularly in 
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Jerusalem. The Moslems have not been 
silent and idle spectators of all these new 
and novel factors in the life of Palestine. 
They keenly recognize the danger of losing 
the spiritual supremacy of what is for them, 
too, a sacred city and a holy land. They, 
too, have established school after school, and 
last year even erected a hospital—something 
unheard of in Moslem lands. Pastor 
Schueller, of Bethlehem, who was born and 
raised in Jerusalem, recently said that the 
schools of the Protestants had electrified the 
Moslems and aroused the Orient out of the 
slumber of centuries. 


=i 
—_ 


MAXIMS FOR THE TEACHER. 





OOD children make agreeable teaching, 
and, as we are fond of what is agreeable, 
it follows that we desire to have in our 
school-rooms ‘only good children. Any 
means which will tend to increase the pro- 
portion of these is worthy of consideration. 
An excellent rule I find is ‘‘Always dismiss 
your pupils in a happy frame of mind.’’ If 
there are any symptoms of discontent, tell 
or read an amusing story, or close with a 
lively exercise. Don’t allow them to go 
from you with any bitter feelings. Remem- 
ber you must meet them in the morning, 
and try to do another day’s work better 
than to day’s, and to succeed you and your 
pupils must be glad to come. 

Send your children home with best feelings 
uppermost, and the bright ‘‘ Good morn- 
ings’’ will make your sunshine next day. 
‘¢ Those who school others oft should school 
themselves,’’ speaks for itself and should be 
often in the teacher’s reflections. ‘* Know 
thyself’” has much in common with those 
words of Shakespeare, but John Ruskin has 
written so well in connection with it that I 
cannot refrain from giving his words: ‘‘ See 
that no day passes in which you do not 
make youself a somewhat better creature; 
and in order to do that, find out first what 
you are now. Do not think vaguely about 
it;.... try toget strength of heart enough 
to look yourself fairly in the face, in mind 
as well as in body. I do not doubt but that 
the mind is a less pleasant thing to look at 
than the face, and for that very reason it 
needs more looking at; so always have two 
mirrors on your toilet table, and see that 
with proper care you dress the body and 
mind before them daily... . not dwelling 
upon those inevitable faults which are of 
little consequence, and which the action of 
a right life will shake or smooth away, but 
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that you may determine to the best of your 
intelligence what you are good for and can 
be made into.”’ 

Manage yourself and you can manage any 
child. Do not fear to probe your own 
faults, but be rather careful in your treat- 
ment of those of the little folks, for theirs 
are not yet as ‘‘desperate grown’’ and 
‘*desperate remedies’’ do not contribute 
to the growth of child nature. 

‘‘Be cheerful.’” One need not be an 
optimist. Keep your difficulties to your- 
self. Mark you, I say, particularly your 
school difficulties. They may be interesting 
to many in your section, but it does not 
necessarily follow, that they will be dimin- 
ished in the telling. I do not regard it as 
in any way hypocritical to present to the 
public only the bright side—the dark side 
requires attention from within. ‘* Count 
your mercies,’’ ‘‘Magnify your office.” 
Finally, act on Beecher’s advice: ‘‘A man’s 
house should be on the hill-top of cheer- 
fulness and serenity ; so that no shadow rest 
upon it, and where the morning comes so 
early, and the evening tarries so late, that 
the day has twice as many golden hours as 
those of other men.”’ 

There is a wonderful joy in this work of 
ours ;—be sure you find it—gloom too, but 
there are lights and shades in all good pic- 
tures.— Educational Journal, Toronto. 





PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

HE deep and tender interest which 

parents feel in their children makes 
home-training the most powerful of all the 
agencies for securing the well being of indi- 
viduals and the advance of our race. This 
is the sphere in which, even above all oth- 
ers, we must desire to see wisdom in grow- 
ing insight as to diversities of disposition, 
and a true living sympathy with every phase 
of young life. We are not forgetting what is 
required for success in business, for the 
good of society, and for the progress of the 
Church. A healthy family life brings its 
free contributions to all of these. The 
French philosopher gave evidence of true 
penetration who regarded the family as the 
unit in social organization. Yet France 
cannot boast of the family life which has 
brought blessings of the richest kind to our 
country. It may be that the remark savors 
of partiality, and ready relief, springing 
from national sentiment. But we have our 
basis in fact, to which we can point, and 
there are living memories deep in the hearts 





of many which powerfully support the claim. 
Long may this silent, yet effective testi- 
inony to the power of early training live in 
the hearts of our people! Burns’ ‘‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’’ has historic as well as 
poetic value. Sabbath evening exercises for 
the children tell further the story of Scot- 
land’s training when Bible and catechism 
were repeated, sometimes with little sense of 
meaning among the little ones, but gradu- 
ally with more of the sense, ultimately with 
treasure in mind and character. Show us 
the teaching, or the preaching, or the Chris- 
tian associations which can take the place 
of this. Blessed are the people who have 
these four all in line. Give us onwards, in 
our people’s history, these Sabbath evening 
family gatherings, with God’s work in the 
midst, memory work lightened by singing 
of favorite hymns, and the sunshine of love 
everywhere. May such Sabbath influence 
be as a fountain of happiness, sending a 
pleasant stream of joy through all the week. 
Influence in such forms is deep and lasting. 
The logic of consistency convinces without 
talking. A true-hearted life is light and 
joy and hope all in one, spreading the in- 
fluence of all these into the hearts around. 
These are the thoughts we put foremost in 
attempting to say a few helpful words as to 
parental influence. 

It is a strong love which moves in the 
heart towards the children, who are part of 
our own life. Sustained by such love, there 
is a mighty power in the lives of father and 
mother, whose looks and words and acts 
reckon for the guidance of the young lives 
around. Within the door which closes in 
the home within whose shelter the family 
gathering is daily complete, there is a dig- 
nity of influence, a power to dispense bless- 
ings, a pledge of future greatness in the 
wise and sympathetic life of the parents, 
which no other form of government can 
equal. On this account mighty importance 
must be attached to the conception which 
parents form of the ideal of home life. To 
have such an ideal, and to aim at it, is the 
first thing; to have it as a living reality, 
embodied in one’s daily thought, and 
brought up betimes as a silent test of how 
things are going, is a second thing, and 
more precious. Even the flitting of some 
ideal before the mind has real value, though 
it be as the vanishing circular light, which 
returns to the line of vision only after a 
period of darkness; better still if it is as the 
fixed light which shines without flickering 
with its long pencil of brightness across the 
sea of life. 
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But men and women are apt to be 
too hurried, too burdened, too bustled, 
too full of care to think of ideals. The 
word sounds as something too ‘‘superfine’’ 
for the work-a-day life of an ordinary 
household. This is one of the popular de- 
lusions with which our ears are growing 
familiar in this busy, bustling age. There 
is a snare hid under this soft excuse. Every 
family circle has its ideal fixed by those who 
rule it—in some cases a lofty one—toward 
which honest efforts are made; in other 
cases, a common-place ‘‘ordinary’’ one, 
when things get on ‘‘as well as can be ex- 
pected,’’ and movement is like that on the 
dead flat of acanal. A true, honest Chris- 
tian ambition is needed to put outside the 
door anything which may be convicted of 
the evil spirit of contentment with little 
things. Yet nothing is easier than that 
custom should rule the family life by ruling 
its rulers. So it happens that common- 
place becomes fixed. And parents see it at 
times, and feel a sense of disappointment, 
too, yet do not effect the needed revolution 
in their rulings, though the reins are in their 
own hands. It is not that men and women 
are unwilling to be convinced; it is rather 
that it seems to them as if there were no 
room for change. : 

Three types of family life may stand out 
clearly before our view, for aid in reaching 
a reasonable conclusion as to what ought to 
be aimed at in family history. Even with 
such contrasts there lies deep in the hearts 
of all parents a true desire for their chil- 
dren’s good. First, there is the home life, 
tolerably quiet, evenly and smooth-going, 
in which there is a pleasant sense of daily 
interest in each other, but where parental 
life and child life are in great measure apart 
from each other. There is a daily meeting 
time, longer or shorter, the mother is 
oftener with the little ones, and that of 
necessity finding some considerable part of 
her work among them, so that her life is, as 
it were, a bridge between two experiences, 
pretty widely sundered. There is a meet- 
ing in the morning and in the evening, and 
as a rule there are common meals, Happy 
is the family whose common meals mark 
the ordinary course of life. But in this 
household we are depicting the parents 
have no deep, constantly living interest in 
their children; the children never feel as if 
there were any such sharing of their joys 
and sorrows; and they get to feel as if it 
were not possible that such sharing could go 
on, any more than the children would think 
of sharing an apple with their parents. They 
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know a good deal of their mother’s love, and 
some considerable share of their father’s ; but 
their parent’s life is not in theirs, not with 
theirs, but only alongside of theirs, so as to 
touch theirs occasionally. Second, there is 
the home life, in which old and young are 
much farther apart. ‘The parents are mostly 
out of the way, and when the parents are 
present they are rather in the way, because 
putting restraint on the merriment of the 
youngsters. The children are a trouble to 
the parents, and, as naturally follows, the 
parents are a trouble tothe children. There 
is a tacit regard on both sides to the possible 
rise of trouble, so that both are disposed to 
keep at a respectable distance. ‘The atti- 
tude is friendly enough for the most part, 
but it is a kind of ‘‘ armed neutrality,’’ and 
this phase becomes increasingly marked as 
the young people advance in life. In early 
life the children are sent out, if the family 
be in humble circumstances ; in better rank, 
they are sent to the nursery. For later life, 
results depend largely on what the lessons of 
the streets are with which they grow familiar, 
or what is the type of nursery rule. Third, 
there is the home life in which parents and 
children are much nearer each other, the 
older and younger really entwining together, 
as in the growth of a common stock, each 
branch in the tree receiving its share, and 
yielding its share. The genealogical tree, 
which families often delight to trace as a 
representation of their ancestry, is a natural 
and fit emblem of family life. The tree well 
indicates what the family life should be. 
As stem and branches are truly one, so 
ought parent life and child life to be one, 
In such a case there is a living mutual inter- 
est, sympathy and regard; all these being 
unceasingly active. The young contribute 
to the life happiness of both parents, and 
the superior wisdom and larger experience 
of the parents open the way for the children, 
providing daily help. 

These are three types of family life which 
stand out to view with sufficient vividness. 
Each includes many varieties, but the dis- 
tinctiveness ‘of the three is unquestionable, 
and it is full of suggestiveness for all fathers 
and mothers who aim at doing their part, 
making the home a delight, and future life 
a witness to the value of home training. 
How are the first two types to be shunned ? 
How is the third to be secured and fixed in 
the history of a family? 

This question will be most readily an- 
swered by considering how the best develop- 
ment of young life is to be provided for. 
The best thought and purpose of the parents 
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must become part of the life of the children. 

The family likeness apparent in the coun- 

tenance must come out in the character. 

And this can be secured only in a natural 

way; never in a forced way. It is easy to 

command or issue orders, but mere authority 

cannot gain the desired result. This can 

come only as a natural growth in the young 

life, aided by the genial companionship of 
the parents. Parental life and child life 

grow together, and they grow of the same 

type. There is no other law of growth and 

no other product than is implied in saying, 

‘*Like produces like.’? There is nothing 
worse than taking children by the shoulders 
and bundling them out of the way ; there is 
nothing better than taking children to your 
heart, and helping them on the way. But 
there isa plan in helping which must be 
understood and stuck to, if we are truly to 
aid as we wish to do. Let us give children 
outlet for their energies ; let us have regard 
to differences of physical constitution and 
sensibility and mental bias, and, more than 
anything else, let us enter into the moral 
difficulties and conflicts of our children as 
if these were our own. Our eyes must see 
for them more than they see; our under- 
standing must measure the rang’ of difficulty 
they do not comprehend ; our purpose must 
outstretch theirs, so as to work out a bigger 
result in the future than children consider, 
as they are engrossed with the present. 
These are the things that go to make up 
training—without these aids, children are 
not getting ‘‘ home training.’’ If I could 
speak directly into the ears of the father and 
mother of a family, these last sentences, if 
taken in their full range of meaning, express 
what I would desire to say. They indicate 
our real task as parents, provided it be recog 

nized that the end of all the forethought is 
not money, nor position, nor fame, but 
character—a high life worthy of our nature, 
and of our calling as Christians. This is 
the grand end, and it is the common end 
for all parents, as it is for all children. All 
classes are on the same level in respect of 
the grandest things in life. If this only be 
clearly seen, and if the one grand end be 
honestly sought, we may walk trustfully as 
to ‘‘the good things of this life,” when we 
so describe food and clothing, home com- 
forts and social influence. If these things 


are settled and clear to the mind and heart 
of parents, the main requisite is secured for 
a wise home training. 

Having so far passed by mere authority, 
as in a sense secondary to the ideal to be 
shaped aright, and represented year by year, 
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I return upon it now to recall its real im- 
portance in its secondary place, which is 
still a necessary place in home training. An 
idea must be a practical working power, else 
it is an imagination, and nothing more; in 
which case it will soon be regarded as a de- 
lusion or a dream. The ideal must work 
out in practice, else all our thought-—and, 
we must add, all our prayer—will be in vain. 
God’s blessing is promised to honest work, 
which must be persistent work, even when 
divine agency is promised, as it is in this 
case. 

Government is everywhere the condition 
of order and progress. This law is for all 
life, individual and social. From the family 
to the State it holds, determining all results, 
Mere authority or force only puts down re- 
bellion, clearing the ground for government. 
But wise government is essential for a true 
unfolding of life, and a steady advance in 
work. Love must fulfil the law; but law 
stands first, and love works the law into the 
life, so that bare authority of law, or force- 
ful command, becomes a thing only dimly 
recognized in the rear. It may be needed 
for infancy ; it should hardly be so for early 
womanhood and manhood. Yet love is 
never for us in itself a safe and sure guide. 
The love of father or mother is never like 
to the love of our Father in heaven, just 
because parents always need self-discipline 
as truly as their children do. But even of 
the perfect love of God we must remark 
that it ever works through law, and expresses 
itself in accordance with law. So it must 
ever be in the well ordered family. Our 
affection is apt to identify itself with the 
pleasing; and whenever this is so, there is 
risk, and urgent need for sharp thought. 
The danger is plain enough. ‘‘ The pleas- 
ing’’ is apt to be ‘the pleasant,’’ as this 
seems to the children in their present mood; 
and if this be so, the children are ruling, 
not the parents; in which case the end is 
apt to be disappointing to the loving hearts 
of the parents, who are for the time pleased 
because things are going ‘‘so nicely.”’ Law 
must rule the parents as well as the children. 
And if it do. there will be a big place for 
self-denial. To say No! firmly, in face of 
strong desires and supplications, will mean 
a good share of self denial all round, for 
parents as well as for children. But let us 
be brave, and make our children brave also. 
We sorely need this virtue in the present 
day. There is no great achievement in 
moral courage without practice of self denial 
from youth onwards. We grow strong by 
exercise of self-denial. The lesson stands 
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before us everywhere. Let us have our eyes 
open to it, and our lives governed by it. 
Parents must. in this, as in other things, 
bear a share in their children’s trials; and 
firmness will be one part of a parent’s 
burden-bearing, and a necessary part too, 
if great results are to follow. 

Now, we return to the other side of the 
truth—mere authority accomplishes little. 
Love must be in the authority, and must be 
always largely in it. All the family must 
know and feel that the law obeyed is law 
for parents and for children equally. These 
two texts must hang over against each other, 
as of equal application to old and young: 
‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens; ’’ ‘‘ Every 
man shall bear his own burden.’’ It is im- 
possible to escape the burden of life—im- 
possible to shun the sorrows—impossible to 
be excused from the struggle of life. This 
clear, the main question is how to help in 
meeting all the difficultigs involved in doing 
duty. 

The truest help is encouragement in 
meeting all that comes in the path. Train- 
ing, to be of use in the world, must be train- 
ing in self-government, and this must begin 
very early, as early as training can begin. 
The child should see from the first, and 
should see with increasing clearness as life 
goes on, that there is a law of conduct to 
which parents and children are equally sub- 
ject. Whenever a young child understands 
this in some measure, and begins to shape 
action in acknowledgment of it, training 
is begun. Learning to walk alone is one of 
the exercises of infancy which amuses us all. 
That of which we are here speaking is a 
higher exercise of the same kind—it is a 
balancing of ourself, and learning to move 
with decision and security. Management 
of desires and dispositions comes after 
management of the limbs; it continues an 
exercise all life through, when we need little 
effort in directing bodily movement. It is 
of mighty consequence that self-government 
should begin early—at the very earliest 
stage when the young life comes to ex- 
perience parental control. The best family 
government is that which is able increas- 
ingly to modify human command, because 
of its being merged in the divine—abating 
parental authority because the Divine will 
is being recognized—because ‘‘ the voice of 
God’’ is being heard as the child Samuel 
heard it. 

But parents must understand and measure 
difficulties, and must sympathize with their 
children, backing them, cheering them, 
strengthening them for the fight they have 
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to wage. All life is full of serious fighting, 
relieved, fortunately, by times of fun and 
frolic, and undisurbed merriment—times 
which parents should delight in, and share 
in too betimes: but it is the serious fight we 
most need to watch with tender and sympa- 
thetic hearts. Our children must conquer, 
and they will have our help at every turn if 
our eyes are open, as they should be, and 
our wisdom guards them agiinst risks and 
difficulties. Arduous enough, truly, the 
fight is, in all cases, against selfishness, 
anger, pride, stubbornness, fear and deceit. 
Each child has, besides, his own special 
sense of difficulty; but each child has to face 
all these, and to conquer in the fight, if his 
life is to be true and worthy—if his influence 
is to be fruitful in blessing to others—if he 
is to follow Jesus, and to find, in an enrich- 
ing experience, how truly blessed they are 
who serve God, at whatever cost of weari- 
ness and toil and struggle. It counts fora 
great deal in this fight when a child knows 
that he has, in father and mother, the truest 
and most sympathetic helpers. Well it is for 
the young life to know, by deepening ex- 
perience—that he is not looked down upon 
by cold, critical eyes—that his parents are 
not always uttering orders or taunts, but are 
often alongside, cheering, showing how best 
to manage temper or the rising feeling of 
selfishness. A word of cheer has vastly 
more power in the family, and in the wide 
world, than the word of blame, needful 
though this last may be. Most precious is 
this word of praise when it has been deserved. 
It will not nourish pride—it will do the very 
reverse—if we make it clear, by look and 
word, that in the thing done we see duty 
fulfilled, and are giving thanks for divine 
help, as we ask our child to hear the Lord’s 
‘Well done.’’ Don’t let us be afraid of 
this word of our Master; and don’t let us 
train our children to fear it, or to feel as if 
it might be safer to have their ears closed to 
it. The Lord who at the morning hour 
says, ‘‘Go, work!’’ delights to meet even 
the little workers at the close of day to say 
‘*Well done!’’ Life’s battle is too sore 
and too constant to warrant parents pouring 
out reproaches, Even those of us who grow 
old have not managed to conquer so well 
that we can afford to forget that much fight- 
ing lies before us yet, and much need for 
sympathy too. What a store of ‘sympathy 
these little ones need, and how greatly will 
it lighten the heart, brighten the eyes, nerve 
the arms, if they feel that father and mother 
want them to win in this fight! And don’t 
think that this fight is lost because of the 
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failures which are seen and mourned over. 
Words of rebuke must be spoken at times ; 
and when this must be, let us speak them 
solemnly and tenderly, but yet ever with the 
feeling that the future is ours: that over it 
the promise of God shines as a star; and 
that Jesus is with us, saying to mother and 
son, to father and daughter, to older and 
younger alike, as both need to hear it, ‘I 
will help thee,’’ and ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
overcometh.’’—Professor Calderwood. 


CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT 





IN THE STATE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL 
TEXT- BOOKS. 


HIS scheme originated in 1882 when 
some politicians conceived the idea of 
furnishing home-made text-books to the 
public schools of the State of California at a 
much lower rate than private publishers could 
afford to give. The plan was based largely 
upon some extraordinary estimates made by 
the then state printer (James J. Ayres), who 
submitted a report (January, 1883) to the 
legislature in which he asserted that books 
corresponding in quality to those in common 
use if manufactured by the state would cost 
as follows: 

. 8.126 cents. 

. 9.286 cents. 

. 17.920 cents. 

. 24.244 Cents. 

. 28.891 cents. 

. «+ .« 20.167 cents. 

-- . . 29.658 cents. 

oe « S35. Oa 


Speller . 

First Reader . 
Second Reader . 
Third Reader . 
Arithmetic . 
Grammar. 
re 
Geography (about) 

To these figures he thought it proper to 
add 25% for wear and tear of machinery 
and cost of distribution, making the net cost 
of a complete series delivered to the con- 
sumer $2.16! 

To effect all this the state printer estimated 
that the only investment of capital required 
on the part of the state would he for ma- 
chinery and extra bindery facilities, $32,- 
485.37, besides ‘‘a mere trifle’’ for sorting 
up type. 

Two years later (when the state had be- 
come definitely committed to the scheme) 
the same state printer made a new estimate 
for the same purpose (as appears by the Gov- 
ernor’s message for 1885) amounting this 
time to $115,000! But even this would not 
suffice, fur subsequently the state printer and 
the state board of education asked for an 
appropriation of $250,000 to degin the work, 
and $170,000 was actually appropriated at 
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that time, viz.: $150,000 for the printer and 
$20,000 for ‘‘ compiling ’’—a_ significant 
contrast between the mechanical and intel- 
lectual processes necessary to produce good 
school books! It should be said in passing, 
however, that there is a real distinction be- 
tween ‘‘compiling’’ (¢. g. stealing) and 
actual authorship. No provision was ever 
made by our California friends for original 
work in training the minds of children by 
their text-books. 

State Printer Ayres was succeeded by 
State Printer Shoaf who complains at once 
that ‘‘ the cost of manufacturing the State 
text-books as given by my predecessor . 

. falls short of the actual expend- 
itures,’’ and enumerates a lot of items which 
he said had not been considered. Mr. 
Shoaf promised to estimate enough in fu- 
ture, but as his tenure of office was short he 
never had the opportunity. 

Mr. Shoaf was succeeded by State Printer 
Young, who found everything out of sorts 
and demanded (report of 1888) that ‘* the 
whole outfit of book . . department 
should be sold and a new one provided,”’ 
stating also that the text books were being 
sold at ‘‘ much less than the cost of manu- 
facture,’’ although ‘‘ printed on paper of 
poor quality and bound in an unsubstantial 
manner; the volumes fall apart after very 
little use, and the complaint against them 
was universal.’’ ‘To help him do better and 
to carry the printing office through the fis- 
cal year, he asked (December 28, 1888) for 
$65,000 extra appropriation. 

But we have somewhat anticipated our 
history, and must return to 1882-3 while the 
scheme was under discussion. A few warn- 
ing voices, but only a few, were lifted. 
Among them, however, was that of the State 
Convention of County School Superintend- 
ents. These competent and intelligent 
gentlemen adopted unanimously (December, 
1882) a report on the subject; from which 
we quote. After showing that $30,535.90 
would ‘‘ purchase all the readers, spellers, 
geographies, and arithmetics required for a 
year by the pupils at the public schools of 
the state,’’ at the prices charged by private 
publishers, and the folly of attempting to 
save anything by legislative interference out 
of a sum comparatively so small, the report 
proceeds to exhibit the probable actual cost 
of authorship, the preparation of plates, and 
of manufacturing the books at a much 
higher figure, with a great risk of poorer 
work; refers to the great loss involved in 
discarding all the good books in the hands 
of children when the change should be 
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made, and concludes as follows: ‘‘ We are 
constrained to advise against the State 
undertaking to print, publish, or ‘ provide’ 
any of the school text-books.’’ 

These able ‘‘findings’’ were followed a 
year later by a report made by a distin- 
guished committee to the California State 
Teachers’ Association, which estimates the 
entire sales of common school books in Cali- 
fornia at $60,c00 per annum,—that such 
books could be provided by a private pub- 
lishing house in not less time than five years 
and by an expenditure of at least $150,000 
in preparation,—that the expense of the 
state, working in the usual ‘‘large’’ public 
way, would not be less than $200.000 for 
the same purpose,—that the annual cost of 
manufacturing the boeks would not be less 
than $30,000, exclusive of the expense of 
transacting the business,—that the estimate 
of the state printer (before referred to) was 
‘*defective, erroneous and misleading,’’— 
that the preparation of good text-books re- 
quires ‘‘the greatest skill, judgment, experi- 
ence and patience,’’—that comparatively 
few text-books give general satisfaction, and 
the first attempt under state publication will 
probably be ‘‘crude, unsatisfactory, and 
discreditable,’’ — that such imperfections 
will call for new appropriations for amended 
editions and ‘‘evoke political attack, re- 
newed changes of books, legislative inquiry 
and public scandal,’’—that ‘‘no state ought 
to attempt any business which can be suc- 
cessfully managed by private enterprise,’’ 
while competition is the surest guarantee of 
good and cheap service,—and that private 
publishers who publish for 50,000,000 peo- 
ple can give better satisfaction than a state 
which, ‘‘after incurring the same or greater 
preliminary expense, would publish for less 
than 1,000,000.”’ 

In view of this admirable and conclusive 

report, the State Teachers’ Association of 
1883 unanimously adopted the following re- 
solution: ‘That in the opinion of this As- 
sociation the publication of school text- books 
by this state is inexpedient and impracti- 
cable, and will, if attempted, result in great 
pecuniary loss to the state, and expensive 
and unsatisfactory books for our schools.’’ 
All of which, at present, constitutes a very 
interesting example of fulfilled prophecy. 
_ We will now compare the original prom- 
ises of State Printer Ayres with the results 
achieved already, although the ‘state list ”’ 
Is not yet completed: 

Actual permanent investment that had 
been made in State school books to Decem- 
ber 31, 1890, was as follows: 
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Legislative Appropriation, 1885 . 
Legislative Appropriation, 1887.. . 
Estimated value of books discarded 


. $170,000. 
. 197,500. 


to make room for state books. . 250,000. 
Interest on the foregoing sums.. . . 98,460. 
715,960. 


Deduct state printer’s original ertimate 32,485.37 


Excess above state printer’s estimate 683,474.63 


But, besides this sum expended by the 
state, the people have contributed $221,377 
in the purchase of books at prices in equally 
grotesque disproportion to the state printer’s 
estimates. The first column here given 
shows the original estimate of Mr. Ayres; 
the second column, the net prices charged 
by the State ; and the third the net prices 
charged by private publishers for corres- 
ponding books : 








Ist Reader. . . $.09 I-4 15 13 
2d Reader... ..18 93 .27 
3d Reader... ..24 1-4 54 .60 
Speller.. ... ..08 1-8 25 16 
Arithmetic . . . .28 3-4 Elem .20 .22 
Adv. .42 37 

Grammar. . . .20 1-4 Elem .25 .28 
Adv. .42 .48 

History. . » 29 I-2 .70 .67 
1.38 1-8 3.26 3.18 


It will add to the significance of this table 
to remind the reader that in printing, illus- 
trations, binding, and general appearance, 
the state books cannot for a moment com- 
pare with those issued from the leading pri- 
vate publishing houses. If to the apparent 
cost of state books as shown by the table, 
should be added the proper proportion of 
interest on permanent investment, the price 
of the state set would be increased over 40 
per cent. 

The above prices of state books, however, 
are not by any means those which the people 
pay. They are sold to the dealers, who are 
privileged to add their profit to the state 
prices, so that the people of California pay 
in reality, more than 182 per cent. above 
the prices named in Mr. Ayres’ estimate. 


First Reader . . .20 cents. 
Second Reader . . .40 cents. 
Third Reader , . . .65 cents. 
ee ee . .30 cents. 
Arithmetic, Primary . . . .25 cents. 

é Advanced . .50 cents. 
Grammar, Primary... . . . . .30 cents. 

- Advanced... . . ..50 cents. 
History. . : . .80 cents. 





The set (as it costs the people) $3.90 
The set (Mr. Ayres’s estimate) $1.38 





Difference . $2.52 
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The San Francisco Chronicle comments 
upon the wide discrepancy still remaining 
between these prices and the actual cost, as 
follows: ‘‘ The state must pay in some way 
or other 47 cents for every book published, 
for each book costs (average) 72 cents and 
sells for 25 cents, and each has to be paid 
for. It would be interesting to know 
whether the arithmetics prepared by the 
state printing department contain such an 
example as this for instance, ‘If the state 
pays 72 cents for this arithmetic and sells it 
to John Jones for 25 cents, how much addi- 
tional tax will John Jones’ father have to 
pay to make the state even on the text-book 
humbug’?”’ 

It is not our purpose, at present, to refer 
to the literary quality of the books produced 
** to order’ under this extraordinary legis- 
lation. It is conceded that the books re- 
ferred to are in quality far below those ac- 
cessible to scholars in other states. It is 
enough to ask now, whether books of a poor 
quality should be made by a state, and 
forced upon the scholars of its public 
schools, in this free and enlightened Amer- 
ica, as is done in California? 

New York School Journal. 


—_»- 


CLOSER SUPERVISION.* 








THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND THE DUTIES OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


HE School Directors of Pennsylvania are 
the basis upon which rests the entire 
fabric of the Common School System of the 
State. Their power within their sphere is 
almost absolute. The public schools are 
therefore what they makethem. The teach- 
ers, it is true, directly manage and control 
the schools, but the directors make and un- 
make the teachers, and regulate their pay. 
They are the power behind the throne which 
really and truly makes the schools what they 
are. 
We say their power is almost absolute. 
What then are the limitations of this power? 
First: Their power is limited and defined 
by the school laws of the State. They must 
provide schools in sufficient numbers to pro- 
perly accommodate all the children desiring 
to attend them between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. They must see that at least 
certain branches are taught in each school. 
They must employ only teachers whose 
qualifications are at least sufficient to enable 





* Read befure the School Directors’ Association of 
Mifflin County, by Roland Thompson, Esq. 
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them to obtain certificates. They must pay 
teachers at least so much salary as will secure 
a sufficient number of such teachers. They 
must raise by taxation at least such amount 
of money as, together with the State appro- 
priation, will accomplish so much. In each 
case there is a minimum prescribed below 
which they must not go, but in the other 
direction there is scarcely any limitation ex- 
cept in the rate of taxation, which must not 
exceed twenty-six mills on the dollar in any 
one year. This maximum is, however, so 
rarely reached, that it is practically no lim- 
itation. 

Second: School directors are limited to 
some extent by the educational status of the 
community which they serve. If their con- 
stituents think that a little smattering of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic is sufficient, 
and that any education beyond that is ‘‘a 
delusion and a snare,’’ they cannot go 
much beyond that. But this is only par- 
tially true. The educational standard of the 
community is largely dependent on the Di- 
rectors themselves. To them the people 
have entrusted the education of their chil- 
dren, and to them they look for leadership 
and advice on this subject. They have the 
confidence of at least a majority of the 
people, or they would not have been elected. 
They can therefore to a great extent mould 
the educational sentiment of the community. 
An earnest, conscientious, and enlightened 
Board of Directors can accomplish much in 
educating the people to a higher educational 
standard, and on the other hand a careless, 
perfunctory and parsimonious Board can do 
much to degrade the popular standard of 
education. 

Great powers imply great responsibility. 
This is a truism and needs no argument. If 
then the powers of School Directors are so 
great within their sphere, their responsibility 
is equally great. Do we fully appreciate 
this? Do we realize that we are responsible 
for the extent, the character and the quality 
of the education which probably ninety-five 
per cent. of the rising generation shall re- 
ceive ?—for but a very small proportion of 
the youth in these days get any further edu- 
cation than they receive in the public 
schools. 

The welfare of a nation depends largely 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and these in turn in the present organ- 
ization of society depend largely upon the 
education and training which the rising 
generation receives in the public schools. 
Private and family education is now almost 
wholly neglected, and our reliance there- 
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fore for this most important preparation for 
life rests almost exclusively upon the public 
schools; and these, as we have seen, de- 
pend upon the earnestness, intelligence, 
and efficiency of the School Directors, 
There is no office in this great nation, not 
even excepting the presidency of the United 
States, whose responsibilities are greater, 
none which exercises a wider influence for 
weal or woe upon the future of the nation, 
than that of School Director. 

How are we meeting these weighty respon- 
sibilities? This is for us the great question— 
the question to which all others that come be- 
fore us as School Directors are subordinate. 
In order that we may fulfil our very import- 
ant duties intelligently and efficiently, we 
must fully know our business—we must know 
what our schools ought to be and do; we must 
know what are the material needs of the 
school; how school houses ought to be 
built and arranged; how they should be 
warmed and lighted; and many of us do 
not realize how very important these mat- 
ters really are, and how intimately they are 
connected with the bodily health, the men- 
tal activity and the morals of the children. 
We must know what apparatus and appli- 
ances are necessary and be able to distin- 
guish readily and certainly between the 
really useful articles in this line, and those 
whose principal use is to swell the profits of 
the makers and vendors thereof. It is of 
still greater importance that we should 
know intimately and fully the intellectual 
needs of the school. We must know what 
branches ought to be taught, to what ex- 
tent, in what order and in what proportion 
they should be taught to secure the best re- 
ults. It is also of the greatest importance 
that we should know thoroughly the best 
methods of teaching each and all of these 
branches; and in these days of contest and 
controversy between the new and the old, 
between this method and that, this is, per- 
haps, the most trying and difficult of the 
Director’s duties. 

Besides all these things, which to know even 
passably well would require years of study and 
experience, besides knowing what ought to 
be done, we must see and know that it is 
done ; we should know intimately the work- 
ing of every school; we should know the 
progress and thoroughness of every class 
and every pupil; we should know the ability 
and practice of every teacher, and should be 
able to select teachers solely with reference 
to their qualifications; we should know to 
what extent the public school system is 
utilized by the people; and to this end we 





should know what children of school age 
attend school, how long and how regularly 
they attend, and what children do not 
attend, and why—for we have in charge the 
primary education of the whole community 
and not merely a part of it. The common 
school system is not a partial or aristocratic 
system; it is not. for this class or for that, 
but for all; and it is our duty to see that 
the money and effort expended is accom- 
plishing all that it is capable of doing. 

What Director or Board of Directors is 
sufficient for these things? Where is the 
Board that can fullfil al these exigent re- 
quirements even moderately well? Occa- 
sionally a Director may possibly be found 
who has had a thorough training in the 
science and full experience in the art of 
education, but such brilliant exceptions are 
exceedingly rare. Occasionally a man of 
thorough general or classical education may 
be chosen School Director, but if so he has 
probably had no training in the science of 
education and no experience in its practice. 
Much oftener the Director’s only training 
for his special duties has been a very mod- 
erate common school education in the im- 
perfect schools of a generation ago, which 
were much inferior to those of the present, 
and whose methods were so different from 
those now in vogue that he is entirely at 
sea upon entering a school of the present 
day. In a great majority of cases the Di- 
rector knows less of the science and art of 
teaching than the poorest green teacher of 
his district who has just been able to squeeze 
through an examination. 

How absurd and inconsistent then that 
such persons be constituted supervisors and 
overseers of teachers and teaching! It 
would be about as reasonable to select a 
superintendent of a dozen farms from among 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street. It 
would be about as wise to put a farmer to 
superintend a watch. factory. 

But it may be said, we have the County 
Superintendent to supervise and direct the 
schools; he is a trained and experienced 
teacher, and is or should be just the man to 
perform thoroughly the duty of supervision 
of our schools. The County Superintendent 
is indeed a very valuable officer, and has 
done a vast deal to improve the schools of 
the State. Any one at all familiar with the 
public schools and their teachers as they ex- 
isted before the day of the County Superin- 
tendent and as they exist now, must recog- 
nize the indisputable value of his office. 
But, bearing in mind, as hereinbefore im- 
perfectly recited, what adequate supervision 
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demands, it will be readily seen that all the 
supervision he can possibly bestow is very 
little better than no supervision at all. 
With from one hundred to five hundred or 
more schools under his charge, his inspec- 
tion, consisting of one or two brief visits 
during a term, is entirely too slight to be of 
much practical benefit. It is spread over 
too much ground and is at too long inter- 
vals. In any other avocation in life in 
which so many subordinates are employed 
as there are teachers in even the smallest 
county, such scant supervision as even the 
most capable and industrious Superintend- 
ent could give to the schools of the county 
would insure bankruptcy and ruin. What 
would be the result if a manufacturer em- 
ployed a hundred or more operatives without 
any overseers or foremen but himself?— 
or if the owner of a hundred farms em- 
ployed a farmer on each by the day without 
any overseers or assistants, and was only able 
to visit each for an hour or two once or 
twice a year? It would require no prophet 
to foresee that the land owner would soon 
have no farms and the manufacturer would 
soon be out of business. 

The military profession has been for thous- 
ands of years the study of some of the best 
minds the world has ever known, and the 
organization of armies has been brought to 
perhaps a higher state of perfection than 
that of any other bodies of men organized 
for a common purpose; but in a military 
company of not over a hundred men, it has 
been found necessary, to secure effectiveness, 
to have about sixteen officers of the various 
grades. In the business of killing men by 
wholesale we employ and pay an officer or 
overseer for every half dozen men, because 
it has been found true economy so to do; 
but in the infinitely higher and nobler busi- 
ness of training the men and women of the 
next generation and fitting them for their 
life work, we are striving to do it with one 
officer or superintendent to a hundred or 
more privates. 

But, it may be said, if our teachers were 
fully competent they would not need closer 
supervision. Let us use the money that 
closer supervision would cost to increase the 
teachers’ salaries and thereby secure better 
talent, and there would be no need to 
watch over them like school children. By 
all means. Let us go as far in this direc- 
tion as our funds will permit, and we can 
certainly do something now that the State 
appropriation has been increased and is 
likely to be still further increased. But to 
say that this will do away with the necessity 
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of close supervision is about equivalent to 
saying that it will bring about the millennium. 
There will be inexperienced teachers who 
need assistance and encouragement, there 
will be teachers imperfectly prepared for 
their work who need instruction, there will 
be careless and indolent teachers, who need 
to be spurred up to their work, no matter 
what their salaries may be. Just as in any 
other business, no amount of wages, no 
amount of skill and experience in the opera- 
tives or subordinates, will do away with the 
absolute necessity of close, careful and rigid 
inspection. Human nature is just the same 
in the occupation of teaching as in any 
other occupation. 

But there is a special and obvious reason 
why teaching, instead of requiring less super- 
vision than other occupations, really needs 
it much more. Persons in other employ- 
ments usually continue in them for many 
years and often for a lifetime; long prac- 
tice renders them more skillful and efficient 
and lessens the need of supervision: but 
teachers usually follow their occupation but 
a few years, and rarely for life, the average 
period of teaching being probably not more 
than four or five years; which means that 
one-fourth or one-fifth of our teachers each 
year are totally inexperienced. Hence the 
greater need of supervision in this than in 
any other occupation. 

The most urgent need of the _ public 
schools to day is closer supervision, and 
especially is this the case in the country 
schools. In the cities and large towns 
superintendents usually have a smaller num- 
ber of schools under their charge than 
county superintendents, and they are 
scattered over much less ground; in many 
small towns the principal of the high school 
is practically the superintendent of a still 
smaller number of schools; but in the 
country districts the schools have no super- 
vision but what little the county superin- 
tendent is able to give them; and the 
consequence is, as might be expected, the 
schools of the cities and towns are univers- 
ally better and more efficient than those of 
the country. 

A district superintendent should not have 
charge of more than from ten to thirty 
schools in the country; he should thoroughly 
inspect these every two or three weeks at 
least, giving such instruction and assistance 
as may be needed, and report the result of 
his inspections to the county superintendent 
and to the Board of Directors. They would 
then be much better posted on the condition 
of the schools and their needs than they are 
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now by their visits, or rather by their want | Miss Burt once asked a class of pupils, most 


of visits. The directors could more intelli- 
gently perform their duty in selecting 
teachers. They could more judiciously pro- 
vide for the financial and material interests 
of the schools, duties which they are usually 
well fitted for, as they are unfitted for the 
duty of school supervision. 

But as the law now stands directors have 
no authority to appoint or pay district sup- 
erintendents, except in townships of five 
thousand inhabitants or over. Most of the 
few townships in the state having the requis- 
ite number of inhabitants have availed them- 
selves of this permission to their great ad- 
vantage. It is difficult to understand why, 
if district supervision is an advantage to a 
township of this size it would not be equally 
advantageous to a smaller district, or to two 
or more smaller districts together, to employ 
a district superintendent. The needed 
change in the law to authorize this could be 
easily secured by the directors of the state if 
they would demand it. Four years ago the 
state superintendent, Dr. Higbee, in his 
annual report, strongly urged district super- 
vision, and prepared a bill granting directors 
the power to adopt it, which passed the 
house but was not acted on by the senate. 
Let the directors now take it up, and if they 
let their voices be heard with any degree of 
unanimity in favor of this reform, it will 
come. Upon them, after all, rests the re- 
sponsibility. 


> 
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JOTHING isso homeless as a bookless 
\ house, ‘‘unless it be a house whose 
books betray a vulgar and narrow concep- 
tion of life,’’ writes Miss Burt in her “ Lit- 
erary Landmarks.’’ ‘‘ A small library, well 
selected,’’ she adds, ‘‘ may, like Aladdin’s 
lamp, turn the abode of poverty into a 
princely home.’’ She illustrates her 
thought by recalling an old farm-house 
where a tired mother, after a hard day’s 
work, gathered her seven children about 
her, and with her knitting needles kept 
time to the measures of the verses read by 
one of the children from a great poet. 
‘* The poetry which she knit into the lives 
of her boys has outlasted all the stockings, 
and crowned her memory with a halo of 
poetic recollections.’’ 

There are persons who urge that the chil- 
dren of laboring people should be taught 
merely to read and write, lest they ‘ be- 
come educated above their employment.”’ 





of them children of working men, which 
would make life more endurable to them if 
they were obliged to do the meanest labor— 
to be ignorant of good books, or to be ac- 
quainted with the classics. A lively discus- 
sion followed, and only one child thought 
that a fine education would diminish one’s 
power to endure the hardships of a menial life. 
All the rest were disgusted with his remark, 
and one little boy said he could be a better 
ditch-digger with the ‘‘ Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius’’ to think of. A little girl whose 
father kept a “‘saloon’’ said people would 
not come to the saloon to spend their money 
if they loved good books ; for her own part, 
she would rather stay upstairs with her 
books than tend bar. ‘ The little library 
she had collected,’’ adds Miss Burt, ‘‘ was 
better than many which may be found in the 
homes of teachers and ministers.’’ 

Even John Ruskin speaks derisively of 
‘*the people who do not distinguish between 
books for the laborer and the school-man.”’ 
Miss Burt indignantly answers this disparag- 
ing remark by saying, ‘‘ Almost any teacher 
can show better writing from children than 
there is in Queen Victoria’s Journal, and 
sentences equal to Ruskin’s.’’ She also 
tells of an uneducated workingman who, de- 
ploring his lack of early advantages, was in 
the habit of taking his little son on his lap 
at night to hear his lessons. He followed 
the boy through all his high-school work, 
and to-day is an educated man through the 
sympathy he gave the child in his studies. 


——_____ — 


JANUARY Ist, 1864. 





BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE, 





Another year is gone! 
Another hurries on : 
And both run rapid as the rolling spheres. 
And while they come and go, 
We, eddying in their flow, 
Mysteriously move on through hopes and 
fears ; 
Bound to them both, yet ever free, 
Through Time’s vain show we pass into Eternity. 


The conscious will is ours, 
To form, through passing hours, 
That life whose germ creative power has 
given. 
We yield to sin, and find 
The blind led by the blind 
Still farther from the light and life of Heaven. 
Slaves to the wearying bond of death, 
We feebly waste the years with ever-wasting 
breath, 
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The Spring with opening buds 
Breathed fragrance through the woods, 

And sprinkled with her rosy hands the dew. 
"Midst mingled sound of birds 
And babbling brooks and herds, 

Swift as the wind with noiseless step she flew, 
And, waving welcome, hurried by 
And vanished in the golden glory of the sky:— 


While, trembling in the jar 
And sulph'rous smoke of war 
As charging hosts rushed to the madd’ning 
fray, 
We, blinded by our tears 
And lost in hopes and fears, 
Unheeding let the fair one pass away ; 
We could not hear her rapt’rous strain, 
Nor catch the odorous incense, from her altar 
then. 


Summer came on with smiles, 
And through the forest-aisles 

Scattered the dewy sweetness of the flowers. 
Out from each tangled bush 
She called the timid thrush, 

To chant her parting hymns at vesper hours. 
She passed :—The fountains, as they dreamed, 
Murmured, and waving fields in golden lustre 

gleamed. 


But then o'er rocky field 
The thund'ring cannons wheeled, 
Scatt'ring the marshalled hosts with bursting 
shell. 
The waving grain was red 
Where struggling comrades bled, 
And trampled where the headlong columns 
fell ; 
The fountains heard the soldier’s moan, 
And sadly joined their murmurs with his dying 
groan. 


Fall came, and quickly reft 
The robe which Summer left,— 
Crushed the sweet flow’rets in his careless 
speed ; 
Chilled all the merry rills 
Which danced among the hills, 
And made the tangled vines and sumachs 
bleed; 
Scattered the frost along his path, 
And hurled the shivering leaves before him in 
his wrath. 


And still the drum's loud beat, 
And measured sounds of feet 
Marching with haste throughout the land, 
were heard. 
The faded grass which spread 
Above the mouldering dead, 
The hurrying squadrons and the cold winds 
stirred. 
The bugle’s call sounded again, 
And Death's triumphant shout was mingled 
with its strain, 


That hallowed Eve, which tells 
With songs and pealing bells 
The glory which was sent for men from 
Heaven, 
Came with its joy and mirth 
And blessings to the earth, 
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All undeserved, and yet how freely given. 
We heard th’ Angelic anthem then— 
And still it echoes, ‘‘ Peace on earth; good will 
to men.” 


The New Year comes, and fast 
Glides onward with the past, 
To fade like sunset on the far-off shore, 
It comes,—but shall it go 
In war's sad pomp, and woe 
"Midst battling hosts and cannons’ thund'ring 
roar? 
May He, whose voice can still the sea, 
At last give rest and peace through glorious 
victory :— 


And when that glad hour comes, 
And deaf'ning din of drums 
Is heard no more, and blood shall cease to 
flow : 
Delivered from our foes, 
The happy year may close 
Upon us with its glittering stars and snow; 
While He, above all thrones and principalities 
Shall have the thankful praise and we the 
boundless bliss. 


iit. 
—_ 





SCHOOL HYGIENE.* 





| LATELY picked up a circular entitled, 
‘*Precautions against Consumption.”’ 
On the second page of the cover is a diagram 
of the disease mos? fatal in Reading, Pa., 
in 1880. Out of 400 deaths, 105, or more 
than 25 per cent., were from consumption ; 
but examining the diagram further, it is 
seen that 128 of the four hundred deaths, or 
32 per cent., are of diseases most commonly 
called diseases of children, and most prob- 
ably of children of school age or below. 
During the present summer, for several 
weeks, more than 33% per cent. of the 
deaths were of children under five years of 
age. That is, of 400 deaths in Reading in 
1880, 52 per cent. are of diseases now 
known to be preventable, and 32 per cent. 
those of children. While it is known to 
sanitarians that nearly every child born into 
the world ca be reared to years of manhood 
or womanhood, yet the fact is that in 
Pennsylvania, in the nineteenth century, 
from one-fourth to one fifth of all the chil- 
dren die before reaching 10 years of age. 


What a murder of innocents! And in a 
Christian state ! 
But why this state of things! Mainly on 


account of ignorance and indifference on 
the part of parents. These unfortunate 
little ones, who received the blessing of the 
Great Teacher, are born of parents who 
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themselves, and their ancestors before them, 
have violated nearly every law which governs 
their physical existence. They come into 
homes where no welcome awaits them. 
They are improperly fed, improperly 
dressed, and proper attention is not given 
to sleep, fresh air, or cleanliness. It is not 
alone the children of the poor and the 
ignorant who suffer in these respects, but in 
a very large degree also the children of the 
well-to-do, whose mothers, from improper 
and deficient education, as we _ believe, 
commit their helpless offspring to the 
tender mercies of ignorant nurses, while 
they, the mothers, are active in temperance, 
missionary, charitable, church, or society 


duties. Shame, shame! that this is true: 
and yet it is. 
But what has this to do with school 


hygiene? This. To call the attention of 
teachers to the great need of instructing the 
children, and through them, the parents, on 
these subjects. Sanitary science is a matter 
of first importance. It is not a branch for 
which in school ‘‘we have no time,’’ asa 
principal told me a few years ago. It is 
Imperative. We owe it to every child to 
teach him the plain errors of living which 
bring disease and death. ’ 

But people are beginning to appreci- 
ate these things. But a few days ago, a 
matron of culture remarked in my presence: 
‘Tt is no longer fashionable to have delicate 
children about the home.’’ The words 
show that the teachings of sanitarians are 
beginning to bear fruit. When in home 
and school the known principles of sanitary 
science are intelligently applied, we may 
expect a great diminution of sickness, suffer- 
ing, and premature deaths, and a corre- 
sponding increase of longevity and physical 
happiness. Contrary to the popular opinion, 
studious habits, even hard study, are not 
injurious to the general health. Rather, in 
well regulated schools, the average health 
of the students will be found to be above 
that of those of the same age out of school. 
This is true of both young men and women, 
The statement applies to private schools 
where the who/e time of the pupils is con- 
trolled, rather than to public day schools. 

Irregular habits (irregular eating, drink- 
ing, loss of sleep, lack of physical exercise, 
overwork, excitement), are the causes of 
failure of physical power in students as in 
other persons. ' 

At present students from the farms, the 
shops, the mines, have, as a rule, a better 
physical development than the children of 
professional men and of the well-to-do 
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classes, which is certainly not a favorable 
showing for modern culture. 

In European schools, children are often 
seen who are underfed. The same is true 
in our bountiful America. Indeed, with 
many young girls, it is just the thing to eat 
about half enough to supply the demands of 
nature, and even the tables of many well-to- 
do people seldom contain what growing 
school children need. If only a small por- 
tion of the testimony of the children of the 
Home for the Blind in Philadelphia was 
true, in reference to the dietary of that in- 
stitution, there was not a child there fit to 
be in school at real work. I have myself 
seen the school dinner of the poor boy consist 
of cold Indian meal mush and fried sausage; 
of a child whose parénts were in comfortable 
circumstances, of bread and cold potatoes; 
and of a rich child, bread and butter only. 
Children cannot grow and study on such 
food (unless we make an exception of the 
mush and sausage). 

I once remarked that the young ladies in 
a female seminary made very little progress 
in their studies; then the answer quickly 
came, ‘‘ What more could you expect, re- 
membering what they have to eat?’’ I sus- 
pect this evil is a general one in homes and 
schools. Bread and coffee is not enough to 
start the day upon, if much work is to be 
done. 

School children do not have enough sleep 
as a rule. For children under twelve or 
thirteen years, ten hours out of each twenty- 
four should be spent in sleep, and all other 
students should have at least eight hours of 
sound sleep each night. This is most im- 
portant. 

School hours are, for young children, 
entirely too long—not over three hours for 
children under thirteen, and five hours for 
all others. 

It is generally true that the play-grounds 
are too small. In all small towns, schools 
should be built in the suburbs, that large 
lots may be secured. If country children 
can safely walk two or even three miles to 
school through mud and snow, town chil- 
dren can certainly reach school over good 
pavements. 

One of the modern innovations most to 
be condemned is the abolition of the recess. 
A prominent teacher of a neighboring county 
in defending this movement remarked that 
‘¢ if factory children can do without a recess, 
certainly school children can do without it.’’ 

The eye is the organ which first and most 
generally fails in school children. This is 
due to over-work of the organ, to insuffi- 
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cient light, to poor print, to the uSe of the 
eyes when the general health is below par, 
as well as numerous other causes. I once 
visited a school-room in a Pennsylvania 
city with windows none too large, in every 
window of which were two curtains and sev- 
eral shelves filled with plants. I have seen 
school-houses ‘in which the blinds were 
nailed shut to save the glass from being 
broken. But this does not equal the cold, 
dark kindergarten room at the Institution 
for the Blind into which sunlight was said 
never to enter. 

Whenever the subject of school-hygiene 
is mentioned one expects to hear something 
of ventilation. Bad air is bad enough, but 
it is given too heavy a load tocarry. There 
are other evils much greater, viz.: The too 
long hours, the long terms, the lack of light, 
the underfed condition of the pupils, the 
over-heated or under-heated condition of 
the room, the inaccessible and filthy privy 
or water-closet, the system of cramming so 
general, the highly graded systems which 
bring all the children to one dead level of 
mediocrity in body and mind. 

Our public schools furnish the means for 
the spread of contagious diseases of child- 
hood. An intelligent county superintend- 
ent of schools wrote me not long since: 

** Why, I have found all sorts of contagious 
diseases among the pupils of our schools, 
and the teachers apparently never taking 
any notice of them. I found one child so 
sick with scarlet fever that she could not 
hold her head up. I have heard children 
whooping with whooping cough, and have 
seen them all spotted with measles, and right 
alongside of other pupils.’’ This should 
be controlled. Directors, physicians, and 
teachers should be able to control this mat- 
ter. The principal mission of the teacher, 
it seems to the writer, is to instill into his 
pupils a reverence for their own bodies, so 
that a generation of strong and pure men 
and women may be reared for the State. 
The truth of sanitary science will be best 
instilled when the teacher himself leads a 
pure and healthful life. Not upon the 
teacher alone, but upon parents, rests the 
chief responsibility in reference to the phys- 
ical development of school children. This 
responsibility the parent cannot thrust upon 
the teacher. NV. Y. School Fournal. 
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FREE schools in England are coming, and 
coming soon. Hitherto free education has 


been associated with charity or pauperism. 
A school fee is demanded from every child 
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attending the public schools; and though 
the fee is small, perhaps as low as four or 
six cents a week, yet where the family is 
large and resources narrow, it is a heavy 
charge upon the poor. The citizens of 
London pay, also, an education tax of 
rather more than four per cent. on the rated 
rent-value of their homes. 

The expenditure of the London School 
Board last year was $8,509,400, and all but 
$2,383,515 of this was raised by taxation ; 
the balance accruing from school fees, gov- 
ernment grants, etc. The teaching staff 
consists of 6,900 persons, who receive nearly 
$5,000,000 yearly; $10,000 was spent last 
year on laundry teaching and training—a 
wise outlay; 435,000 scholars are on the 
rolls, and 350,000 in average attendance, 
No doubt the exaction of fees accounts for 
the large disparity between numbers enrolled 
and attending. ‘The annual cost per scholar 
is $24. It must be remembered that these 
figures apply only to ‘‘board schools.’’ 
There are also a large number of denomi- 
national schools—Church of England and 
Wesleyan principally—paying their own 
way by means of school fees, subscriptions, 
and the government grant fer capita. It 
will be a happy day for Great Britain when 
a free common-school education is provided 
for every child. Immense strides towards 
this desirable goal have been made ip the 
last twenty years, and the movement is be- 
coming more rapid and decided. 





THE lady teacher has peculiar need ofa 
restful, comforting, rhythmic, sympathetic 
social life, and she is liable to find it pecu- 
liarly difficult to secure it. She spends the 
active hours of life with fifty children, more 
or less, who naturally make a heavy drain 
upon her nervousenergies. They are asking 
questions, directly or indirectly, indefinitely. 
She has to watch them incessantly, to cor- 
rect the way they sit, stand, speak, look, act, 
read, write, cipher, etc. Such are the de- 
mands of modern methods and exacting 
supervision that she may easily spend every 
out-of-school hour in getting ready for 
school, and in examining exercises, compo- 
sitions and test-papers. ‘The young teacher 
especially owes it to herself to secure and 
enjoy a genuinely healthful and helpful 
social life. She cannot, it is true, give 
all her time to social life—she can enjoy 
none of its dissipations, must have the cour- 
age to keep good company, good hours, and 
retain economical tastes; but all of these 
things characterize genuinely good society 
everywhere. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when = eins Scotch Farmer. 


F the Soimoaiah Committee, in carrying 

forward their work, should seem too ‘‘dilt- 
gent in business,’’ they trust this fault may 
not be laid heavily against them. ‘‘ She 
hath done what she could,’’ was the verdict 
upon the woman in the old story, who, for 
the great love she bore the Master, broke 
the alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
the perfume of which comes down the ages. 
Let who will aid our work from sympathy 
with it, or forbear to help from lack of in- 
terest or for reasons good and sufficient, we 
must go on, so that at the end we may be 
able to feel that, like her, we too have done 
what we could. The Committee are aiming 
to do well the good work entrusted to them; 
it has broadened upon them, and when 
completed will be a better work than was 
originally contemplated. They have been 
grandly supported and encouraged by gener- 
ous and grateful souls in all parts of Penn- 
sylvania. They ask but a continuance of 
this support to the end—and that end, 
‘‘crowning the work,’’ will commend it. 
The State will thereafter be the better for 
what it has done, and will always point to 
these memorials with commendable pride. 
Pennsylvania will ‘‘set the fashion’’ for like 
honor to educators elsewhere; and thus en- 
during benefit will result to the cause of 
general education. 


Pror. M. G. BrumpaucH, of Hunting- 
don, was interrupted in his Institute work 
about the middle of December, byan attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism which made it 
necessary to cancel his engagements for the 
latter part of the month. He had already 
done excellent work on the platform this 
season at a number of Institutes. The pub- 
lisher of Zhe Journal, who has since Decem- 
ber r1th been nursing a broken leg, extends 
his cordial sympathy to his old friend in 
affliction. We hope, both of us, to be ‘‘ up 
and at it’’ again in due course of time. 


THE article upon Thaddeus Stevens in 
this issue of Zhe Journal will be found of 
much interest. It is from the pen of astrong, 


fearless, and able man who knew Mr. Stevens 
intimately for many years, admired him 











greatly, and desired to tell of him only what 
he knew to be the truth. We hope, in our 
nex: number, to present some extended ex- 
tracts from his great speech which saved the 
law of 1834, and also his later speech upon 
the granting of aid to higher institutions of 
learning in Pennsylvania. 


THE meeting of the National Educational 
Association will this year be held, from July 
toth to July 14th, in Toronto, Canada. 
The place is well chosen, and everybody 
will try to include Niagara Falls, the Thou- 
sand Islands, and Montreal in the trip. 


“IF it is asked,” Why do you, as Superin- 
tendent, grant certificates to such [incapables |?” 
I answer, because the Act of Apri il 9 th, 1867, an 
act that. ought to be repealed, require s the issu- 
ing of certificates to applicants passing in cer- 
tain branches, but “‘ possessing little or no ex- 
perience in teaching.”’— Craw/ford Report, 1890. 

Superintendent J. W. Sturdevant is right. 
Let the Act of 1867 be repealed as soon as 
the Legislature can go through the required 
constitutional form. Let it be wiped out 
bodily, so as to be out of the way before the 
spring examinations come off. One of the 
worst evils that afflict our schools can then 
be summarily remedied, and examining offi- 
cers left free to protect the schools from the 
intrusion of incompetents who in too many 
localities monopolize the schools to the ex- 
clusion of those who are worthy and capable, 
and have gone to great pains and expense to 
qualify themselves. 





THE last number of Zhe Normal Journal, 
edited by Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., 
speaks as follows of the memorial portrait and 
the memorial volume: ‘‘A fine portrait of 
Dr. Higbee has been sent to the Schocl by 
the Memorial Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and placed in the public 
office. With it was a memorial volume, 
which will be highly prized by all of Dr. 
Higbee’s friends. The work done by the 
Memorial Committee not only serves to 
perpetuate the memory of a great and good 
man, but also places within the reach of 
thousands of the children of the State the 
history of a life which will inspire many a 
one to nobler thoughts and deeds. ‘The 
Committee merit the gratitude of all friends 
of education in Pennsylvania for having 
demonstrated what it is possible to do for 
the honored leaders of the educational army 
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The Higbee Memorial Fund 
remembered as a_ notable 


of the State. 
will long be 
achievement.’’ 





WE note with pleasure, in the Chautauqua 
Camp and Fireside, the announcement that 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge has been engaged to 
conduct a Teachers’ Normal Institute by 
the authorities of the Florida Chautauqua, 
which has for some years held its annual 
sessions at De Funiak Springs, Florida. The 
meeting of the Institute will continue during 
a period of three weeks. De Funiak isa de- 
lightful winter resort, and its Southern Chau- 
tauqua has attracted much attention. Miss 
Patridge will do good work in this new field. 


SCHOOL REPORT FOR 18090. 


CASUAL glance at the contents of this 
[\ compact and handsome volume reveals 
much that has been accomplished, and much 
more that is hopeful in the future. 
crowning institutions of the system, our 
State Normal Schools, seem at last to have 
swung loose from their moorings, and fairly 
in mid-stream are moving forward with ac- 
celerated momentum on their great mission 
of controlling educational influence and 
power, that is destined to transform our com- 
mon schools and lift them to a much higher 
plane of usefulness than has heretofore been 
attainable. It is cheering to note the largely 
increased attendance, like doves flocking to 
the windows, and the ever-broadening influ- 
ence that the numerous graduating classes 
are exerting on the life of the common 
schools to whom they come as an inspiring 
benediction. The teacher makes the school, 
and when the time comes that each school 
shall be in charge of an accomplished Nor- 
mal School graduate, other operative agen- 
cies of our school system will be of less im- 
portance. At present they are only means 
to ends. When those ends are reached 
through the output from the Normal Schools, 
the collateral machinery of the system will 
be more formal than essential, and much of 
it having served its day, can be laid on the 
shelf—landmarks for the historian, fished out 
from the lumber-room of the dead and bur- 
ied past. 

Turning to the executive administration 
of the schools, we find in some of the local 
reports, evidences of a purpose not only 
staunchly to maintain the high vantage 
ground already gained, but a resolute purpose 
to use it as a leverage to quicken indifference 
and lift inefficiency to the higher plane of 


Those 
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achievement that experience has demon- 
strated to be practicable as well as necessary. 
In some cases, outspoken, courageous ex- 
pressions of opinion and policy, are met 
with in ringing sentences that have the in- 
cisiveness and force of tempered steel, all 
the stronger and more potential because of 
an evident public sentiment behind them 
that justifies and will sustain these authori- 
tative utterances. They ‘‘mean business’’ 
in an emphatic sense that will make its 
mark and be heard from hereafter. We 
would like to make liberal quotations from 
these diversified pages, did space permit, 
but for want of it must commend our read- 
ers to a careful perusal of the volume itself. 
Thoughtfully done, they will find much to 
quicken their interest in the cause, deepen 
their sympathies and inspire them to action. 

After nearly sixty years of effort and argu- 
ment and fruitless appeal, it issadly true that 
there are yet considerable portions of the 
Commonwealth where the public schools are 
away back in the dark ages of education, 
where essential physical appliances of schools 
and their surrounding are still wanting. It 
would be a bootless and ypgracious task to 
indulge in extended criticism of these un- 
promising localities. We prefer, for the 
present at least, to ‘‘ backward walk and 
hide their shame.”’ 


> 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 

N the first reference met with in regard 
| to this new departure, we were not cer- 
tain that we exactly understood what was 
meant by a ‘‘ Zeachers’ Exchange,”’ as dis- 
tinguished from an ‘‘ Institute’’ or ‘* Associ- 
ation.’’ But on turning to the report of Su- 
perintendent Lose for the school year of 
1890, in the Annual Volumne of Reports, 
which has since come to hand, we find the 
following incidental explanation, which we 
quote for the benefit of our readers: 


The Lycoming County Teachers’ Exchange, 
meeting in the superintendent's office in the 
court house, on the last Saturday of each month, 
to discuss educational questions, does a great 
deal of good work. Nearly one hundred teach- 
ers are in attendance at each meeting. The 
county commissioners have recently given the 
exchange a much larger room, which has been 
newly papered, painted and furnished with 
eight dozen chairs, a table and a large book- 
case. The case is filled with books and the 
walls ornamented with pictures and maps, the 
property of the Exchange. The display work 
has grown to be a leading feature of both the 
county institute and the local institute. The 
annual meeting of the association brings out 
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some of the best work of the teachers in the way 
of papers on advanced educational questions. 

From this we take it that the functions of 
the Exchange are rather executive than pro- 
fessional, that they have more to do with 
current facts than abstract theories, with 
disturbing questions of school economy and 
school management, as teachers come in 
contact with them from day to day, and 
bring them up periodically for adjudication 
and help, instead of drifting along in an 
unsettled condition for a whole term, and 
then finding no adequate remedy. 

Meeting the great body of the teachers of 
the county e” masse every month, what a 
grip is given the Superintendent on the 
school work of the county, and how won- 
derfully it augments the moulding influence 
which his high office was intended to exert, 
but sometimes fails to exert throngh the 
supineness of the incumbent, now rarely met 
with; and how much superintendents and 
teachers gain from the power of associated 
effort, moving like an organized and well- 
disciplined army by approved methods to a 
common end, bringing the scéence of educa- 
tion to bear in every concerted and well- 
considered movement. With such a corps 
of wide-awake and energetic teachers, under 
enlightened and resolute leadership, what 
rich harvests of results may be looked for 
to reward their efforts and bless the commu- 
nities in whose behalf they labor! It is a 
pertinent question, what other counties 
will now follow in the wise path here pointed 
out, and when? And how many counties 
will lag in the rear? 

When several years ago we urged the es- 
tablishment at each county seat of an educa- 
tion office located at the Court House, or in 
its vicinity, as a headquarters for the County 
Superintendent and a meeting place for 
directors and teachers who might have 
occasion to consult him, it was in the expec- 
tation of favorable legislation at an early day. 
In this we were disappointed. It is true 
that provision should have been made for 
that officer in the new Constitution in the 
same manner as for the sheriff, prothono- 
tary, register, recorder, etc., at the county- 
seat. ‘The matter would then have been set- 
tled and the office promptly provided, but 
unfortunately this was not thought of nor 
spoken of until the year immediately follow- 
ing the adoption of that instrument by the 
popular vote of the State ; and, though such 
public office is provided by the County Com- 
missioners in many counties, its presence 
everywhere can now be secured only by leg- 
lsiative enactment. 
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Suggestions of this kind seem often to 
drop quite out of sightflike a pebble in deep 
water leaving no trace behind it. But like 
seed sown in the submerged rice-fields of the 
South, they sometimes find lodgment in 
fruitful soil. So here, in an unlooked.- for 
quarter, the question of an office at the 
county seat for the Superintendent has come 
to the surface with broader scope and organ- 
ization than any one had ventured to sug- 
gest. It but proves afresh that there are dor- 
mant capabilities in the expanding life of our 
great school system that are only waiting 
aggressive leadership and favorable cir- 
cumstances to blossom into multiplied and 
perpetual blessings. 


a —_ - 


GOOD PENNSYLVANIA LAW. 


‘THE tendency which now and again shows 

itself in various ‘‘ reform agitations’’ in 
favor of having the State assume responsi- 
bilities which have hitherto, and more prop- 
erly, been left to private enterprise, is well 
illustrated in its results by the article which 
we print on California’s experiment of 
manufacturing and supplying her own school 
text-books. It is shown that instead of be- 
ing a measure of economy, as has been so 
frequently claimed, it has been very expen- 
sive—more so, indeed, than the old method 
of purchasing books in an open competing 
market; while the text-books themselves, 
almost without exception, have been inferior 
and unsatisfactory in an educational point 
of view, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. 

This lesson of experience should afford 
instruction and warning to every State where 
a similar scheme finds advocates. The 
Pennsylvania law which authorizes School 
3oards to buy the books and school supplies 
needed, and to furnish them to the schools 
at the cost of the district, is beyond question, 
we think, the best law upon this subject that 
can be found upon the statute-book of any 
State in the Union. First, it gives to the 
School Board perfect freedom of choice 
from the entire range of text-books pub- 
lished in this country upon any and all 
branches of study. And, second, the com- 
petition between publishers keeps down 
prices, so that the cost to the schools is 
greatly reduced. 

At the biennial convention of Superin- 
tendents of California, held in Sacramento 
a few weeks since, the committee appointed 
to consider Superintendent Holt’s recom- 
mendation relative to the adoption by the 
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Legislature of a free text-book system, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

** While we report favorably on this recom- 
mendation, still it is the sense of your com- 
mittee that the State series of text-books, 
with the exception of the Language Lessons 
and elementary Geography, is in no way 
adapted to the needs of the public schools 
of the State, and is working an irreparable 
injury to our public school system. We be- 
lieve the California State series is inferior to 
any other series of text-books now in ex- 
istence; we believe that to this series is 
due entirely the present over-crowded course 
of study; and we earnestly recommend that 
immediate action be taken to revise the 
whole series, the books mentioned excepted.’’ 

The report was referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, who subsequently modified 
it by offering the following resolution, which 
was adopted, practically by an unanimous 
vote: 

Resolved, That while certain of the State 
text-books—notably the primary language 
lessons and elementary geography—have 
met the approbation of the public school 
teachers of the State, we desire to record 
our severe criticism and disapproval of 
others of the State series, and express our 
judgment that their thorough revision by 
competent authorities, so as to adapt them 
to the wants of the schools, is imperative, 
and should be entered upon at once. 


_> 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
SOME WORDS FROM AN EASY CHAIR, 


HE High Schools of Lancaster always 
enjoy the season and make special 
preparation for it. The boys decorate the 
schools beautifully with laurel that hangs 
throughout the remaining months of the 
term. The formal programme of the day, 
which is always printed, and distributed to 
all who are in attendance, was well made 
up and admirably rendered, both the vocal 
music under the lead of Prof. Matz, and the 
orchestral music and solo work under direc- 
tion of Prof. Thorbahn. At the close of 
the programme the schools went in a body 
to the home of Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the 
principal, where they sang a number of 
carols, Prof. Matz leading, and the orchestra 
playing an accompaniest. During the exer- 
cises at the High School Miss Mucselman, 
one of the teachers, read the following from 
Mr. McCaskey, addressed to the pupils: 
Christmas is come again and the holidays are 
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at hand. I congratulate you upon them both, 
not to-day, as for the past twenty years or more, 
looking into your eyes and seeing your faces 
bright with the joy of the season, but from an 
easy chair that is losing somewhat of its attrac- 
tion from being occupied too long. The holi- 
days began for me nearly two weeks ago, both 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in the gymnasium. 
They occupy more time than I would have 
chosen, and are not such as I had planned. 
But what matter the pain, the ache of weariness, 
the disability? These things will pass, are 
passing, and, no doubt, I shall one day count 
them all as blessing. As to the ladders and 
the gymnasium, do I stand by them as firmly 
ever? Certainly,—more firmly indeed, if 
that were possible. 

In a letter from State Supt. Waller, received 

a few days since, he says: ‘I have just learned 
of your mishap, and congratulate you that you 
have two bones in your lower leg. It is only 
half as bad as it might have been. I congratu- 
late you too that your youthful aspirations have 
lingered with you. Most men of your years 
and avoirdupois would have felt no stirring of 
blood at sight of that ladder. Fossibly some 
oyster of a fellow may come in and comfort 
you with the reflection that you should have 
known better. Give me the spirits that prompted 
the climbing, even with some risk to life itself, 
rather than the, sluggish existence of many 
more years that coldly sits in unsympathetic 
judgment upon the venture.” 
' Of course, I endorse the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. He ought to be a man 
of unusually good common sense—and he is. 
I've done these ladders hundreds of times, 
never fell, never thought of falling, did not 
know that I could fall. It had been some time 
since I had tried to climb, and in the interval, 
weight had increased, and a good grip lost 
something of its certainty and staying power. 
All went well enough up to the last rong, when, 
the reach being a little short, the right hand 
slipped, the weight thrown suddenly on the left 
tore it away also, and down I went to a twisted 
ankle and a broken and badly bruised leg. 
Good friends, Dr. McCormick and Dr. Bolenius, 
were on the spot, fixed me up, and got me 
home; other good friends, Dr. Metzgar and Dr. 
Time, have been helping on the work of re- 
covery; while Mr. Gable and Miss Martin have 
kindly filled up the gap and carried forward 
the work of the school. I am so grateful, how- 
ever, for what was escaped, that what is 
suffered seems of little account, and mars, in 
small degree even, the glad season of the 
Christmastide. 

The key-note of all true Christmas music is 
not gladness alone, but gratitude that overflows 
in gladness. Getting and giving are the rule 
of the Christmas time. But getting without 
gratitude and giving without gladness have, in 
neither of them, the spirit of the Christmas 
Gift. Giving is better than getting. “It is 
better to give than to receive,’’ has in it the 
wisdom of the Infinite, and the more we test its 
truth the more we know it true. The poet too 
is right who sings, 
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Tis by defeat we conquer, 
Grow rich by growing poor, 

And from our largest givings 
We draw our fullest store. 


Selfish souls grow.so absorbed in getting that 
the thought of giving has in it a chill of winter 
discomfort. To such even the Christmas may 
grow to be a curse, not a blessing. The hard 
nature is intensified as the years go by; in its 
hot, impatient grasp the flowers of feeling wither 
at the touch. He who thinks of Christmas as a 
time of getting only, counting with care how 
many and what gifts received, and comparing 
them in selfish gratulation with ‘‘ Christmas”’ 
to some less fortunate friend or acquaintance, 
may not be wholly dead to the spirit of the day, 
but he is surely dying. Year by year we should 
think less of what we may get, more of what 
we may be able to give, and our giving should 
be to the limit of our means and opportunity. 

But nothing we can give or do can ever be 
made to balance the account of benefactions 
received. Here intelligent thought must per- 
ceive and gratitude acknowledge good things 
given us with lavish profusion on every hand. 
Don't take all this as yours by right, or yours 
by lucky chance, or in the dull animal spirit of 
the sheep or ox. In such getting there is little 
real good and no true joy. 

Are you grateful day by day for the light that 
falls silently about you, with all its possibility of 
gold and crimson and blue, its infinite wealth 
and beauty of shade and color? and for the 
eyes given you that you may see everything 
revealed or glorified in its illumination? Are 
you grateful for the ocean of air in whose depths 
you walk each day? for your good lungs that 
absorb its life-giving oxygen? and for the 
wondrous organ of hearing that enables you, 
through its vibration, to hear the voices of 
friends, to take thought and get knowledge, to 
enjoy the melody of song and the harmony of 
human voices and of instruments? Are you 
grateful for fragrant odors, delightful perfumes, 
things pleasant to the touch or to the sense of 
taste? In a word, are you grateful to the dear 
God that you can see, and hear, and smell, and 
taste, and touch ? 


We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy sereen. 


But in this animated veil is found so much of 
wonder, and through it we come to so much of 
knowledge and delight, that we often mistake 
the veil for the self that stands behind it, and, 
living a mere earthy, animal existence, we sel- 
dom feel the pulse of gratitude—a pulse that 
thrills not in the veil which falls and disappears, 
but in the immortal, substantial self that domi- 
nates it and gives it all of its significance and 
power. Do we often think of these things? Do 


they often rouse our wonder, and fill our hearts 
with grateful joy ? Then indeed is our Christmas 
“all year long. 

Are you grateful for home comforts and school 
Opportunities? that you were born to live in 
Lancaster and not in an Indian lodge in the 
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Bad Lands of the Dakotas, or in a negro retreat 
in mid-Africa? that you came into the world in 
the high civilization of almost the twentieth 
century and not in the barbarism or semi-bar- 
barism of the tenth, or at some other era and in 
some other land when and where little chance 
seemed given for heart or brain? Are you 
grateful for what you know of language or 
mathematics? for what you have learned of 
earth and sky? for the skill you have acquired 
in music? or for any other art or subject what- 
soever to which you have given attention or 
from which you have obtained blessing? Are 
you grateful for these Christmas holidays, and 
for all their coming means to you of pleasure? 
These are profitable thoughts to think—such 
thoughts as we cannot think too often or ponder 
too long. Be glad, then, and grateful. Let me 
quote the lines of Jean Ingelow, one of Eng- 
land’s sweetest singers: 


Take j« y hon . 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, a herish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to G 
There is a rest remaining Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a | ppy rede: 


** Thy Father loves the« 


Our Christmas for 1890 marks for us all a 
pleasant era. It puts into the boys’ department 
a good piano, an instrument we have long 
needed, and which we think will be of great 
use to us. In the girls’ department a hand- 
somely framed picture of Tennyson takes its 
place upon the wall as a companion picture to 
that of Dr. Higbee, placed here on our last 
Arbor Day. Twenty-five copies of the life-size 
Memorial portrait of that rare lover of Christmas, 
Dr. Higbee, handsomely framed, have been 
hung in the different schools in the city, so that 
there shall be one in each building, and in 
buildings of two or three stories, one for each 
story. Thus we are glad to know that our High 
School observance of Christmas so far as that 
is possible, reaches out to all the pulic schools 
of the city. 

A parting word, as I address you from this 
easy chair: ‘‘ Two weeks ago or more I stood 
before ‘‘ The Angelus,” the famous picture by 
Millet, which was recently purchased in I'rance 
for the fabulous sum of a hundred and forty 
thousand dollars or more, and which has be- 
come widely known all over the civilized world 
through photograph and lithograph and news- 
paper illustration. The number of square in- 
ches in the frame—perhaps twelve inches wide 
—exceeds, I think, the number of inches in the 
picture itself—it is so small. Two peasants, a 
man and a woman, have suspended their labor 
and stand in an attitude of prayer. In the hor- 
izon are seen the dim outlines of spire and 
church. The sound of the bell is heard, and the 
salutation of the angel to the Virgin is what 
these peasants are repeating, ‘Angelus '’—the 
Angel—foretelling Christmas! It is a master- 
piece of art. But its charm for the world lies 
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not in its art, but rather in its appeal to that 
which is deepest and holiest in man’s moral and 
spiritual being. It foretells the brightest star that 
ever rose upon the sky of night—the Star of 
Bethlehem—in whose blessed light, with best 
wishes for you all, now and always, I can but 
humbly trust you may move ever onward to the 


perfect day. 
I wish you all a Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RESIGNATION OF SUPT. MACALISTER. 
‘THE resignation of Supt. James MacAlis- 

ter, who has for the past seven or eight 
years ‘‘through evil report and through 
good report,’’ directed the work of the 
Philadelphia schools, has taken the edu- 
cational public somewhat by surprise. The 
position he held has been no sinecure. In- 
deed, the task to which he was called was 
one of unusual difficulty—the reorganiza- 
tion of a great school system set in the ruts 
of habit and routine. When we consider 
the obstacles and prejudices against reform 
that were encountered on every hand, and 
the tact and executive ability displayed in 
carrying forward the work that he saw 
must be done, we recognize the man of 
affairs, skillful in organization, of good 
judgment, firm purpose, and wide acquaint- 
ance with school systems. 

He retires from his present position 
to accept the Presidency of the Drexel In- 
stitute at a salary of $10,000 per year. 
The following is his letter : 


Ladies and Gentlemen: \ have the honor 
to inform your honorable body that I have 
decided to withdraw from the position of Super- 
intendent of Public Schools at the close of the 
present year. Last summer Mr. Anthony J. 
Drexel invited me to become President of the 
educational institution which his munificence 
has founded. The unusual opportunities which 
the position will open in a new and inviting 
field of labor, as well as the considerate and 
cordial manner in which it was tendered, have 
led me, after mature deliberation, to give Mr. 
Drexel an affirmative answer. The building 
up of an institution such as the founder of the 
Drexel Institute has planned is a task worthy of 
the best powers and highest aspirations of any 
man, and I esteem it a rare privilege to have 
been selected for so important an undertak- 
ing. It is a great pleasure, however, to be able 
to state that the institute will maintain vital 
connections with the public education of the 
country, and will seek in various ways to pro- 
mote every measure calculated to elevate its 
standards and enlarge its usefulness. I feel, 
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I am not entirely disassociating myself from the 
public schools and the teachers of this city, to 
whom I have become so warmly and endur- 
ingly attached. The building now erecting for 
the institute was begun last spring, and it will 
not be ready for occupancy till the autumn of 
next year. But the responsibility of organizing 
the institute in all its departments has devolved 
upon me, and it is Mr. Drexel’s desire that I 
should begin at the earliest possible day. It 
bas seemed to me proper that notice of my in- 
tention should be given, so that the Board may 
have ample time to find a successor. I have 
to request, therefore, that I may be permitted 
to terminate my connection with your honorable 
body at the annual meeting of the Board in 
January, 1891. 

I need hardly say how difficult it has been to 
bring myself to this conclusion. Called by the 
unanimous voice of the Board of Education to 
be the first Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Philadelphia, I. have been privileged to hold 
that high and responsible position for nearly 
eight years. During this period it has been my 
duty to present numerous important measures 
dealing with the courses of instruction and the 
management of the schools, but these have uni- 
formly been discussed and acted upon by the 
Board without the slightest infraction of that 
courtesy which renders the performance of 
official duties alike pleasant and profitable. It 
is not my purpose, however, to speak of these 
matters at this time. I shall take occasion to 
submit some final remarks and suggestions 
connected therewith hereafter. Two months of 
service yet remaiu. I desire simply to express 
my deep sense of obligation for the confidence 
and the support that have been so generously 
extended to me by your honorable body. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JAMEs MACALISTER, 
Superintendent Public Schools. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ApAms—Supt. Thoman: The annual County 
| Institute was held at Gettysburg, November 24 
to 28. Out of 182 teachers, 180 were present. 
The evening entertainments were never more 
largely attended or more highly appreciated. 
A uniform course of study was adopted, which 
is to be introduced into all the schools of the 
county in the near future. State Supt. Waller 
favored the Institute with his assistance, which 
was highly appreciated by the teachers; the 
several addresses he delivered were received 
with great applause by the general public, in- 
dicating that the people of Adams County are 
in sympathy with his views on the subject of our 
public schools. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Harailton: The Mifflin 
township board has erected at Du Quesne two 
splendid four-roomed frame buildings, with all 
the necessary modern conveniences. A sub- 
stantial school house of two rooms was built at 
Elrods, Versailles township; and one of four 





rooms is now ready for occupancy at Hoboken, 
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O'Hara township. Very successful Local In- 
stitutes have been held at Bridgeville, Groveton, 
Braddock and Tarentum. The last named 
was a Joint Institute for the townships of 
Harrison, Farm, East Deer and Springdale, 
and the borough of Tarentum; about 40 teach- 
ers were present. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Three Institutes 
were held during the month; one at Darlington, 
for Darlington borough and township, New 
Galilee, and South Beaver township; one at 
New Sheffield, for Hopewell and Moore town- 
ships ; one at Lower Service, for Raccoon town- 
ship. I was present at the first two; the attend- 
ance was good and the teachers were interested. 
The directors of Raccoon township require 
their teachers to hold an Institute once every 
month during the term. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Napier township has 
supplied two houses with new patent furniture. 
One new house has been built. Teachers in 
all parts of the County, with few exceptions, are 
earnest in their work. The annual Institute 
was one of the best ever held in the county, 
as regards interest. An average attendance of 
275 out of 285, isremarkable. The interest was 
kept up from the opening to the close, The 
instructors did very good work for the teachers. 
I feel that an era of advancement for the 
schools has dawned in Bedford county. Two 
wants have impressed themselves upon me: 
closer supervision, and better pay for some 
teachers. There are teachers who receive from 
$18 to $24 per month, who earn at least $40 to 
$45. 

Bexks—Supt. Zechman: We held two Local 
Institutes, one at Wernersville, the other at 
Strausstown: tRe former was attended by 43 
teachers, 11 directors, and about 200 citizens; 
the latter, by 52 teachers, 13 directors, and 
about 300 citizens. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Washington Camp, 
P. O. S. of A., of Roaring Spring, presented the 
schools of that borough with a handsome 
American flag on Thanksgiving Day. The 
directors of Logan township have completed 
the new school building at Fairview—a two- 
story brick house, containing four commodious 
rooms. On Saturday, November 29, the build- 
ing was dedicated to the cause of free educa- 
tion, and the schools were presented with a 
beautiful flag by the P. O. S. of A., of Fairview. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Our annual Institute 
was a success. Only four teachers of the whole 
number employed in the County were absent, 
and these on account of sickness. The in- 
Struction was good, full of inspiration and sug- 
gestions, and practical. The directors’ session 
was well-attended, interesting, and promising 
good to the schools. Teachers have been ex- 
ceedingly scarce. It is very difficult to find 
worthy applicants for the vacancies in the dis- 
tricts having a six or seven months’ term, at 
the salaries paid. A number of district insti- 
tutes have been organized for the term. Rich- 
land built two houses and Hilltown one. War-. 
rington supplied her schools with text-books— 
the result, in part, of a Local Institute held at 
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District Institute of Warminster, Warrington 
and Warwick. The work of the Local Institute 
is gaining favor. In Plumstead, Warminster, 
and Warrington, the meetings are largely at- 
tended by patrons and others interested in the 
schools. This interest is due to the efforts of 
the teachers and directors of these districts. 

BUTLER—Supt. McCullough: The teachers 
of Fairview and Parker townships organized 
themselves into an association. Their first 
meeting was held at Petrolia. About 100 per- 
sons were present. Their meetings will be 
held once a month. The majority of the dis- 
tricts of the County have supplied their schools 
with much-needed apparatus during the past 
year. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: A commodious 
school-house has just been finished at Beech- 
wood, Shippen township. Two Local Insti- 
tutes were held this month. The one at Sinne- 
mahoning was attended by 40% of the teachers 
in the county. Instruction in methods etc., 
was given by Profs. Stauffer and Shreckengast, 
the Superintendent, and others. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: An evening edu- 
cational meeting was held at [Embreeville in 
Newlin township. The school house was not 
large enough to hold the Reading 
tables have been provided for all the schools 
in this township; the books and magazines 
provided claim the interested attention of all 
the pupils. The Secretary of the Board is em- 
ployed to spend a half day each month in every 
school in the township. This is producing 
more beneficial results than was at first expected 
by the most sanguine. All the houses in the 
township are now papered and made more 
attractive and home-like. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Woodward 
township opened a new school, called the 
Miller School. Huston township has in course 
of erection a new school-house to replace the 
old one at Tyler. The Bradford township 
directors held a conference with their teachers 
at Woodland, with a view to mutual benefit. 
Such meetings, if well maintained, cannot do 
otherwise than result in goud to the schools. 
Lawrence township placed new patent desks in 
the schools of Mt. Zion and Mt. Colm. There 
seems to be a general disposition to go forward 
in educational matters. The Houtzdale schools 
are worthy of special mention for order, effici- 
ency, advanced methods of instruction, and 
prime condition of school-rooms and grounds. 

CoOLUMB1IA—Supt. Johnston: The teachers of 
Bloom and Greenwood have organized Teach- 
ers’ Associations, and meet once a month for 
the interchange of opinions and the discussion 
of subjects relating to their work. Much good 
will result from these meetings, as the teachers 
in both districts take great interest in the work. 
Other districts, where it can be conveniently 
done. would do well to organize similar associ- 
ations. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Wright: An excellent Dis- 
trict Institute was held at Linesville; about 200 
people were present. The schools of the town 
are progressing under the management of 
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Hartsville a year ago, and the good work of the | Prin. S. R. Penfield, a graduate of Edinboro 
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State Normal School. A fine reading room has 
been established, and a beautiful flag placed 
over the building. An assistant teacher has 
been added on account of the increased attend- 
ance and interest. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: We are glad 
to report that the teachers of Mifflin township 
have swung into line in the matter of District 
Institutes. We hope to see still more of the 
districts do the same. They can be made a 
source of strength and development to the 
teachers. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The directors of 
South Chester have opened another school for 
colored children; this makes the sixth school 
of the kind in this place, all taught by colored 
teachers. The directors have also bought a 
lot in the western part of the borough, where 
another school-house will be built. The Clif- 
ton Heights school property has been much 
improved by being inclosed with a neat board- 
fence. The Yeadon school, Darby township, 
has been supplied with a full set of Butler's 
Outline maps, a Franklin 12-inch globe, and a 
fine book-case. No. 2 school of Marple has 
also been supplied with a new globe. The 
Springfield directors opened a new school at 
Morton, and supplied it with new furniture. 
Miss Clara E. Hough, one of our teachers, re- 
signed last month, and has sailed for San 
Paulo, Brazil, where she will be engaged asa 
missionary teacher. This makes three of our 
number that have gone out as foreign mission- 
aries Within the last two-years. 

Erte—Supt. Miller: Our County Institute 
was a most decided success in every way. The 
interest and enthusiasm pervaded the very 
atmosphere, and all united in conceding it to 
be the best Institute Erie county has ever had. 
We passed resolutions asking the Legislature to 
increase the State appropriation to $3,000,000, 
the extra million to be used in lengthening the 
school term, increasing the salary of teachers, 
and adding to the school apparatus; also a 
resolution asking for the passage of an act 
authorizing closer supervision of the public 
schools. A petition was circulated praying 
for the enactment of a law authorizing the 
State Supt. to call a State Convention of 
school directors. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Our Teachers’ In- 
stitute was a grand success. We purpose hold- 
ing a number of Local Institutes this winter— 
the first at Orrstown, the second at Mercers- 
burg. 

FuLton—Supt. Peck: Our County Institute 
was one of the best ever held in the County. 
The instructors were Dep. Supt. Houck, Supt. 
Eckels, of McKean Co., Supt. Swift, of Elk Co., 
Prof. Barton, of the C. V. State Normal, and 
ex-Supt. Cessna, of Bedford. The work was 
eminently practical; and, from the attention 
and interest manifested by the teachers, good 
results are expected in the schools. Ayr town- 
ship ,has added another school-house to its 
number, besides tearing down one of the old 
land-marks and replacing it with a substantial 
frame building. Brush Creek township built a 
good house this year and furnished it with 
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patent desks and a natural slate black-board— 
the first in the county. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The schools of 
ti e county, with a few exceptions, are progress- 
ing in a very satisfactory manner. Several 
District Institutes have already been held, and 
quite a number are advertised for the near future. 

Jun1aTA—Supt. Carney: I have visited all 
the schools; excepting those of one township, 
and generally speaking they are doing well. 
Our annual Institute was largely attended 
by citizens, directors and teachers. I also 
visited Prof. Ealer’s academy at Academia. 
Though the attendance is not large in the 
winter term, the interest manifested by teachers 
and pupils is clear evidence of a successful 
school. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: The school board 
of Taylor township has closed the schools at 
Mahoningtown on account of scarlet fever. 
Quite an enthusiastic Local Institute was held 
at Volant; three more are announced for 
December: one in Little Beaver, one in Union 
township, and one at Mt. Jackson. Much 
good can be done in these meetings—not the 
least being the encouragement of young teach- 
ers and the fostering of greater love for the 
work. Our directors are alive to the responsi- 
bility of their position, as but twelve changes 
in the teaching force have been made at this 
writing; the remaining 142 teachers have been 
retained for the entire term. The directors of 
Wilmington township have reseated six of their 
houses with patent furniture. Those of West 
New Castle have adopted Yaggy’s New Geo- 
graphical Study at a cost of $60, and are also 
contemplating a regrading of their schools. 
The New Wilmington Board Ms purchased an 
addition to the school grounds, making the 
whole a quarter-square, which will give the 
pupils ample room for out-door exercise. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The annual Insti- 
tute was the most successful ever held in the 
county, All the teachers attended, except two 
who were absent for sufficient reasons. All 
directly connected with the educational work 
feel that the Institute gave a wonderful impetus 
to the cause of education. An additional 
school was organized at Sheridan. This gives 
us two rnore graded schools. A Directors’ As- 
sociation has been organized by the Directors 
of the county and Controllers of the city. 
Rev. J. K. Knerr, of Lebanon, was elected 
President, and J. H. Black, of Annville, Secre- 
tary. Messrs J. Taylor Boyd, of Cornwall, and 
H. L. lllig, of Millbach, were elected delegates 
to the State Directors’ Association, if -such 
Association shall be convened during the year. 
It is hoped that much gvod will result from this 
County organization. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: During the month 
I have visited the schools of Ashley Borough, 
Edwardville, Luzerne, Dorranceton, Hanover 
township, Dallas, and a_ few schools in 
Plymouth. I am pleased to note that, with but 
few exceptions, they are doing very good work. 
Some—particularly in the primary grades—are 
over-crowned. Why would it not be a good 
plan, for the directors in such districts to divide 
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the schools, allowing half to come in the morn- 
ing and the other half in the afternoon? I am 
sure it would be better in every respect. I am 
rather inclined to the opinion that three hours 
is long enough for a day's session for first-year 
pupils. The Board of Hanover accompanied 
me to Newton schools, and appointed a day 
when they would go with me to the rest of the 
schools. For several years it has been the cus- 
tom of these directors to accompany the Super- 
intendent in his visitation of their schools. | 
should be pleased to find many other Boards 
following their example. The Board of Lake 
township placed slate black-boards in all their 
school-houses. 

LycoMInG—Supt. Lose: Quite a number of 
our schools observed Arbor Day. In the bor- 
oughs there were appropriate literary exercises 
held in connection with the planting of trees. 
Nearly all the school grounds in the county 
now have a sufficient number of fine trees. 
Maple is the tree generally planted; in a few 
years, in the soil of this county, it becomes a 
large, beautiful tree. 

MonrOE—Supt. Paul: Our Arbor Day report 
has been delayed on account of the slowness of 
teachers in reporting what has been done. I 
have heard from thirty-four schools that ob- 
served the day by appropriate exercises and 
planting trees; 97 trees were planted by these 
schools. If our directors could be brought to a 
realizing sense of their duty and interest in this 
matter, much more could and would be done. 
They should, in many cases, grade the school 
grounds, and furnish trees delivered on the 
ground ready for planting. Teachers and 
pupils would be glad to do the rest—planting 
and properly caring for them. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The annual 
session of the Coynty Institute was held at 
Easton. All of the teachers, except a few who 
were sick, and many of the directors, were in 
attendance. It was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic Institutes ever held in the 
county. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: The directors of 
Wheatfield township erected a new brick house 
near the former site of Windy Hill. The build- 
ing is furnished with patent furniture, is well 
lighted, and reaches the standard of a “‘ first- 
class house;’’ but the black-board is quite in- 
ferior, besides being placed so high as to be 
out of reach for the smaller pupils. The school 
ground contains a half-acre and is nicely 
located. The enroliment of pupils throughout 
the County increased ‘materially during this 
month. The total number of days attended by 
all the scholars, is not greater than it was when 
we had only five months; country people do 
not appreciate the extra month. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Gillet: Forest City has 
completed a large substantial eight-room graded 
school building, all warmed by two large 
furnaces in the basement. The building is 
well planned and the workmanship excellent. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The directors of 
Hartley township have put a number of their 





houses in repair. New furniture has been put 


in place of the old. During the month two 
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teachers resigned. On the whole, our schools 
are doing well. The new house in Limestone 
township is a credit to the school board as well 
as to the builder. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: The new school- 
house just completed in Sugar Creek township 
is the best house I have ever seen in an un- 
graded country district. It is of ample size to 
accommodate 50 pupils, with slate roof and 
thoroughly well built in everv way; a large hall 
and two large closets take up the front part of 
the building, leaving the main room in just the 
right shape for seating. The blackboards of 
real slate are placed around three sides of this 
room, while the seats, light and ventilation are 
perfect. The house occupies a very nice loca- 
tion near the centre of an acre of ground which 
is surrounded by a neat fence. The out-houses 
are well built and painted, and everything 
about the premises is first-class. Altogether it 
is a model country school house. Sugar Creek 
has also papered a number of her houses, and 
wherever repairs of that nature have been 
needed, has put in slate blackboards. I be- 
lieve as a mere matter of economy it would 
pav to paper every school house. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The annual session 
of the Teachers’ Institute was held at Warren. 
More teachers were in attendance than ever 
before, and all expressed themselves as. well 
pleased with the meeting. Special attention 
was given to district-school work, and it is 
hoped that much good may result therefrom, 
Supt. Waller was with us on Directors’ Day 
and was closely followed in a very interesting 
talk. The teachers did everything in their 
power to make the session a success, and to 
them in a great degree is due the successful 
result. Our teachers generally are doing very 
good work. I find—as is natural—that the 
teachers in those districts that pay good wages 
are better prepared for their work than those in 
districts where the salary is small. Some town- 
ships are training teachers for other districts. 
As soon as teachers get the experience and 
training needed, they secure positions in dis- 
tricts that pay good wages. The effects of the 
Institute instruction begin to be plainly discern- 
ible in many schools. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: The sec- 
ond of the series of six Local Institutes was 
held at West Middleton. About twenty teach- 
ers were present, and representative directors 
from a number of townships. The audience 
was good and the meeting profitable. From 
notes taken while visiting the schools, I shape 
my remarks at these Institutes so as to give 
the teachers the benefit of my observation of 
actual school work. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: The annual Insti- 
tute held at Honesdale was a success in ever 
sense. We aimed to secure a line of Ait 
which should do three things for the teacher: 
1st. Increase his professional knowledge; 2nd. 
Give him a higher conception of his work; 3rd. 
Give him greater enthusiasm in work. That 
all this was accomplished in the fullest sense, 
we do not claim; but that the work was such as 
greatly to aid the teacher in his work, especi- 
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ally in the several respects above mentioned, 
we firmly believe. The County Institute is 
steadily increasing in influence and usefulness, 
and teachers are learning more fully to appreci- 
ate the help which it gives them. We were 
fortunate in our instructors. Those from 
abroad did well the work assigned them. The 
instruction given by our home instructors was 
also of such character as greatly to add to the 
teachers’ proficiency in school work. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Farquhar: About three 
years ago the Board of Control introduced 
music into the curriculum of our schools. 
Since that time the teachers have given more 
or less instruction on the theory, and a good 
deal of practice in the art of music, using charts. 
The Superintendent has taken upon himself the 
work of giving systematic lessons upon this 
subject in all the schools. Each school has a 
lesson of fifteen minutes a week. The Tonic 
Sol Fa system of notation is uséd, as it seems 
to present fewer difficulties to beginners, and 
the children learn tone, time and tune so much 
more quickly than by the common staff notation. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry : The 
attendance of teachers and directors at the 
County Institute, the character of the instruc- 
tion, the entire absence of discord, the financial 
success, and the excellent course of evening 
lectures, made this a remarkably successful 
meeting. Our local Borough Institute and 
grade meetings are very interesting and profit- 
able. The teachers are interested in all that 
will aid them in their work. 

Co_umBiA.—Supt. Hoffman: Our schools are 
crowded, the enrollment being the largest in the 
history of the town. The average number of 
pupils to each teacher is 55. Four young ladies, 
graduates of our High School, have agreed to 
serve as volunteer teachers during the present 
term, under the direction of exverienced teach- 
ers, and to act as substitutes for absentees, as a 
means of preparing themselves for the profes- 
sion of teaching. ‘This is the result of a deter- 
mination on the part of our Board, not to put 
any school in charge of an entirely inexperi 
enced person. The plan seems to be working 
well, as the young ladies are very much in 
earnest. They receive no pay, except when 
they act as substitutes. 

HAZLE Townsuip, (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Jones: Sixteen evening schools were opened 
November toth. The average term of these 
schools last year was bu' two months, although 
the board would have been pleased to continue 
them longer if the number of scholars had 
warranted their doing so. This year, the 
schools have been opened for one month, with 
the understanding that, if the average nightly 
attendance for the last two weeks is fifteen or 
more, they will be continued until the attend- 
ance, determined bi weekly, falls below that 
number. The interest manifested by the par- 
ents and working boys will, therefore, decide 
whether the schools shall remain open for one 
or four months. Eleven of the teachers of 
these schools have an experience of five years 
or more, and none of them have taught day- 
schools less than two years. 
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New BrRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: Our regular 
monthly Institute was held with all the teachers 
and two subst:tutes present. The interest 
taken in these meetings by our teachers is evi- 
dence of the good work which is being done. 
The teachers make careful preparation on the 
subjects assigned them; and the modern ideas 
of teaching which have been advanced by 
some of them, show that they have thoroughly 
investigated the methods advocated by our 
noted educators. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: The operetta, 
*Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs,’ was 
given in Masonic Hall, by the pupils of the 
Grammar and High Schools. C. S. Yarnall, 
President of the School Board, ably led the 
orchestral music. The whole performance was 
well received by the large audience assembled, 
and a good sum was realized towards the pay- 
ment of the High School piano. Another im- 
portant event was the occasion of a lecture on 
“Our National Bill of Fare,’ by the eminent 
temperance lecturer, G. W. Bain, of Kentucky. 
| We congratulate the President of the Phoenix- 
ville School Board. How many Presidents 
in the State can do likewise ?—F// | - 

PorrsTOWN—Supt. Rupert: Dr. G. M. Philips, 
of West Chester, gave his lecture, ‘‘ Through 
the Bright Continent,’’ b«fore the pupils of our 
High School and their friends. The Doctor 
had an audience of about 300, who highly ap- 
preciated his talk. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: At the last 
meeting of the Board a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a location for a new building 
in the 4th Ward. The citizens of the Ist 
Ward presented the Board with a handsome 
flag. It was appropriately received and placed 
on the Fothergill School. All our teachers 
were much pleased with the work done at the 
late County Institute; the instruction was sug- 
gestive and practical. The new building in the 
5th Ward was dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises November 1st. On this occasion, the 
citizens of the Ward presented a fine large flag 
to be placed on the building and a small flag 
for each of the school-rooms. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: The attend- 
ance continues excellent. In one of the gram- 
mar grades there is a school in which nota 
pupil has been absent a session during the 
three months of the term. Recently the direc- 
tors purchased flags, varying in length from 15 
to 20 feet. On the afternoon of November 26, 
these flags were raised, one on each school 
building. There were appropriate exercises in 
each room. Addresses were made by R., T. 
Cornwell, President of the Board, Rev. Jos. 5. 
Evans, Rev. John Stansbury, and an original 
ode to the flag was read by C. Wesley Talbot, 
member of the Board. The music was directed 
by Mr. Jerry March. A salute of thirteen 
guns was fired by a squad of men detailed 
from Gen. McCall, Post No. 31, G. A. R. The 
chimes of the Trinity P. E. Church rang national 
airs during intermissions in the programme. 
Hundreds of citizens were out, and “ flag-raising 
day” will long be remembered by old and 
young. 
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T is most gratifying to remark how great has 

been the growth of interest in art and art- 
study within the last few years. Not only is the 
history and criticism of art taking its place in 
the curricula of all our higher institutions of 
learning, but everywhere in progressive com- 
munities the elements at last are being studied 
in our public schools as well. There is a public 
demand for it, and it is a just and proper de- 
mand, which has to be met. It shows itself 
most plainly, perhaps, in the fact that there is 
scarcely a town or village of any size at all 
where there are not art-classes formed and at 
work side by side with the reading-circles and 
literary clubs that sprang into being a few years 
earlier. We believe, therefore, that our readers 
will be glad to know of a few of the latest works 
bearing on the subject, and suitable both for 
school use, for teachers, private students, and 
school libraries. 

We need not again refer to works like 
Jarves's Art /dea, or to Dr. C. C. Everett's 
splendid essays on Poetry, Comedy and Duty, 
Story’s Conversations in a Studio, or Shairp's 
volumes bearing on the general theme, which 
have been noticed in these columns before. 
We must, however, speak again of Prof. Good- 
year’s handsome //istory of Art (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $3750), to which we 
referred about two years ago. We then heartily 
commended the text for its comprehensiveness, 
clearness of style and arrangement, conciseness 
and accuracy, and deplored the inferiority and 
inadequacy of the accompanying illustrations. 
Since then a revised and re-illustrated edition 
of the work has been issued, which, we are 
happy to say, more than meets every objection 
that could have been made to the previous one. 
It is now both an eminently handsome volume 
in every respect, and the most satisfactory work 
of the kind known to us for school use. It con- 
tains 314 illustrations, printed in different mono- 
tints, and nearly all of them so well executed as 
themselves to be real works of art. They are 
all reproductions of the masterpieces of the dif- 
ferent schools, ancient and modern, of sculp- 
ture, architecture, and painting, chosen with all 
of Prof. Goodyear’s taste and skill, so as really 
to illustrate the periods and characterize the 
schools and the artists treated of in the text. 
By their aid the student can readily follow the 
development of art through its various stages, 
and as readily also study the subject compara- 
tively. We have seldom seen a more attractive 
text-book. Even where art-history is not yet 
studied in the class-room, a work like this ought 
to be on the shelves of the school library. An 
edition de luxe has also been published, sump- 
tuously bound (price, $5), fit to adorn any par- 
lor table, and eminently suitable as a gift book. 

Prof. D. L. Hoyt’s Handbook of Historie 


Schools of Painting (Boston; Ginn & Co., price 
$1) is a compact little volume, very much shorter, 
of course, than the preceding, and having to do 


| 





| ject in our language. 
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only with the art of painting. After a chapter 
of ‘‘ Definitions,’’ concise and plain, it gives the 
names, date and brief biographical sketch of 
the leading painters of Greece, Rome, and 
afterwards of the Florentine, Paduan, Umbrian, 
Lombard, Venetian, Bolognese, and Naturalist 
schools; following these come the representa- 
tives of the Flemish, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, and English and American. There 
are also brief chapters on emblems, definitions 
of technical terms, and an index which serves 
as a pronouncing vocabulary of artists’ and 
schools’ names. It is a useful and convenient 
little handbook for teachers’ use. 

Some of the best specimens of art criticism to 
be found anywhere are contained in Prof. 
Knight's Essays in Philosophy (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., price, $1.25), and Prof. 
Woodbury’s Studies in Letters and Life (the 
same, price, $1.25). In the former, the student 
of art will find in the first essay on ‘Idealism 
and Experience in Literature, Art and Life,” one 
of the clearest expositions known to us of the 
principles underlying the two great tendencies 
of idealism and realism, and some very sugges- 
tive and forcible words as to the cause, meaning 
and result of the latter dominant tendency of 
the present day. The remaining essays are 
concerned with the Classification of Sciences, 
Ethics and Evolution, Eclecticism, Personality, 
and The Infinite, Immortality, and Metempsy- 
chosis. Allare thoughtfully and clearly written, 
though we cannot agree with the author’s main 
philosophical position. Prof. Woodberry’s vol- 
ume is chiefly a collection of literary essays that 
originally appeared in Zhe Ad/aniic Monthly. 
They are all that one would expect from the 
leading critic of that peerless literary magazine— 
scholarly, honest, strictly judicial, and yet emi- 
nently appreciative, sympathetic, and withal 
written in a charming style worthy of the poet 
of ‘‘The North Shore Watch.” All of them 
are expositions of literary art, as found in Lan- 
dor, Crabbe, Keats, Shelley, Beaumont, Cole- 


ridge, Wordsworth, Bunyan, Cowper, Chan- 
ning, Darwin, Byron, and Browning. But to 


the art student in general, those specially valu- 
able are the four “ Illustrations of Idealism,” 
and the one on ‘Some Actors’ Criticisms of 
Othello, Iago, and Shylock.’’ All of them are 
characterized by that conscientiousness and 
finish which belongs to all of Prof. Woodbury’s 
work in this direction. 

If he is one of the best recent writers on the 
art of literature, Sir Philip Sidney was certainly 
one of the best of the earliest writers on the sub- 
His Defense of Poesy, 
though written in 1583, not only still lives as 
one of the finest specimens we have of Eliza- 
bethan prose, but is still in force as one of the 
best treatises on the subject ever written. It is 
very gratifying that this exquisite essay has now 
been brought out in a form that must make it 
exceptionally useful to literary classes every- 
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where. The editor, Prof. A. S. Cook, has given 
us a thorough and valuable historical and crit- 
ical essay in the Introduction, an admirable 
Analysis, and helpful, judicious Notes, with a 
table of Variants and Index of Proper Names. 
The volume is one for which all literary stu- 
dents will be profoundly grateful to editor and 
publishers (Boston: Ginn & Co. The price of 
the book is ninety cents. 

Probably the most notable literary biography 
of the season is that of Richard Henry Dana, 
by Charles Francis Adams (2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $4). Since Mr. 
Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson, we have read no 
more thorough and yet highly interesting piece 
of biographical writing. It is interesting anc 
important, not only as giving us a study of a 
man of whom we are impressed that he “‘ might 
have been” one of our greatest literary men, 
but living as an actor in the midst of the most 
stirring political events of the nation’s life, he 
came in contact with nearly all the notable per- 
sons of our history, and not the least entertain- 
ing portions of the work are his reminiscences 
of these, and of the events in which he and they 
were participants. Indeed, the work is hardly 
less a contribution to our political than to our 
literary history. Mr. Adams is an experienced 
biographer, but has never written a more thor- 
oughly delightful biography than this one, 
which the publishers have issued in their cus- 
tomary admirable style. ‘Two excellent por- 
traits enhance the value of the work. 

While on the subject of biography we must 
note the appearance of Prof. Quick's invaluable 
Essays on Educational Reformers, as Vol. 
XVII of Appleton’s “ International Education 
Series *’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co., price, 
$1.50). We noticed and described these re- 
markable essays when they appeared in a 
former edition. In the one before us they have 
been almost entirely rewritten, and had im- 
portant additions made in the papers on 
Sturmius, or some English writers before Locke 
or Froebel, and incidentally many others. If 
in the original edition it was the best work of 
the kind in our language, in its present form 
and as a member of this series it deserves every 
word of the high praise given it by Dr. W. T. 
Harris when he calls it ‘‘the most valuable 
history of education in our mother-tongue, fit 
only to be compared with Karl von Raumer's 
Geschichte der Pzedagogik, for its presentation 
of essentials and for the sanity of its verdicts.” 
It is a work really essential to every teacher's 
library, and one of the most important volumes 
of the most excellent series of educational 
works to which it belongs. The volume im- 
mediately preceding it in the series, 7he Higher 
Education of Women in Europe (the same, 

rice, $1.00), has for Americans mainly an 
Listorical interest, as in this country we have 
already solved most of the problems discussed 
therein. It is none the less interesting, how- 
ever, on that account, nor less valuable, especi- 
ally for its collection of important facts and 
statistics bearing on the subject. It is translated 


from the German of Miss Helene Lange by Dr. 
L. R. Klemm, and has an interesting introduc- 
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tion by Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of the 
series. 

Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; price, $1.25), by Jane 
G. Austin, is not exactly a biography, being a 
novel, and yet it is so full of unvarnished histori- 
cal truth, that there is really less fiction than fact 
init. No writer of historical novels is more con- 
scientious than Miss Austin not to misrepresent 
the truth, The ‘“‘Standish of Standish,”’ of which 
the present story may almost be regarded as the 
sequel, was almost literal history from beginning 
to end, and the same may be said of Dr. Le- 
Baron and His Daughters. This is the kind of 
fiction our school libraries should liberally pa- 
tronize. A truer conception of the manners, 
customs, feelings, thoughts, life of the early New 
Englanders can be found from reading these 
stories than from all the formal histories that 
have or shall be written. Scarcely less true is 
this also of short stories, such as Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett isin the habit of giving us. Her 
latest contributions of tales of New England life 
have just been gathered into an artistically beau- 
tiful volume under the title of Strangers and 
Way/farers (the same, price $1.25). Theeleven 
tales are all conceived and written in that exqui- 
site style in which Miss Jewett is without a peer. 
There is a power of suggestion in it, in making 
one feel the importance of what is not expressed, 
that to our mind no writer since Hawthorne was 
master of to a like degree, while in description 
of New England scenery and faculty of repro- 
ducing the old-time atmosphere, she is recog- 
nized to have no superior among living Ameri- 
can writers. We have had occasion several 
times to refer to the peculiar charm of Mrs. Wig- 
gins’s stories about children since we first re- 
marked it in her “ Birds’ Christmas Carol.”’ 
Now we have two pretty little books before us 
in both of which it again appears, One of them 
is Zimothy's Quest (the same, price $1), full 
of quaint humor and deep pathos, and whole- 
some for any one to read; the other, Zhe Story 
Ffour (the same, price $1), by Mrs. Wiggins and 
Nora A. Smith, and described as being intended 
for ‘‘ The Hpme and the Kindergarten.” They 
certainly are delightful in their simplicity and alto- 
gether charming. There are fourteen of them, 
but retold in a way that renews their youth mar- 
vellously. The Introduction is as charming as 
the rest of the volume. We heartily commend 
these books to the Kindergartners and mothers. 
They are worth studying by them. As gift books 
for children few better ones can be found. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces’’ of her late husband, which she is now 
writing, has been purchased by Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal, of Philadelphia, and the articles 
will shortly begin in that periodical. The series 
will have for its title ‘‘ Mr. Beecher as I Knew 
Him,” and will cover the entire period of his 
fifty-seven years of married life, from young 
Beecher s first acquaintance with his wife, his 
college life, their courtship and marriage, his 
first public speech, the first year of married life 
with an income of $300, and so all through the 
great preacher's life until his later triumphs, his 
last sickness and last days, and his death. 
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LITTLE CHERRY BLOSSOM. Lrrtix Ones. 
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1. Lit - tle Cher-ry Blos-som Lived up in a tree, And a ve-ry 
2. But one sun- ny morn- ing, Think-ing it was May, “T’]] not wear,” said 
3. Blossom would not lis - ten, For the sky was bright, And she wished to 
4. Bye-and- bye the  sun-shine Fad - ed from her view; How poor Blossom 
5. Ah! i Cher-ry Blos-som! She in fool-ish pride Changed her proper 
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hap - py Lit - tle thing was she. Clad all thro’ the’ win - ter 
Blos-som, “This old dress to - day.” Mis - ter Breeze this hear - ing, 
glis - ten In her robe of white. So she let the brown one 
shivered As it cold-er grew; Oh, for that warm wrap - per 
clothing, Took a_ cold and died. All ye lit - tle Blossoms, 


























In a dress of brown, Warm she was tho’ liv-ing In a northern town. 

Ve-ry kindly said, “Do _ be careful, Blossom, Win-ter is not fled.” 
F)rop and blow a - way, Leaving her the white one All so fine and _ gay. 
Ly - ing on the ground: Now Jack Frost will nip her— He _ is artags. § round, 
Hear me and take care-— Go not clad too lightly, And fe pride be - ware. 
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1. Butter- cups ev -’ry one Bright like the summer sun, Looking and smiling so _—bon - ny, 
2. If I can slip you in, Close under Johnny’s chin; If you can there shine so clear - ly, 
3. Chasing the dragon - fly, Johnny with shout and cry Tramples the fairmeadows o - ver, 
4. Stirring you thro’ and thro’, How the winds at a ore youall in a _ flut - ter; 
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Some of you come with me, Something I want to see, Want to find out wn John - if 
Tho’ he may own it not, Weshall the truth have got, Johnny loves butter most dear - ly. 
While I string lilac bells, Or in the grassy dells, Hunt for the four-leav-ed clo - ver. 
Tell me, oh, butter - cup! Thro’ the grass peeping up, Tell me, does Johnny like but - ter? 
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Dr. Higbee Memorial Volume and Portrait. 


OPINIONS OCF SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 








The Dr. Higbee Memorial Volume is a grand monument to a phenomenally-gifted and great 
souled hero.—£2-State Supt. H.C. Hickok. 

Have just received Portrait and Memorial Volume. I congratulate the Committee on the wis- 
dom of their plan and their taste in its execution. Nothing could be more fitting.—Co. Supt. F. 
W. Leech, Cambria Co., Pa. 

The teachers of the State owe you many thanks for the interest you have shown in this matter. 
The Memorial Volume is itself one of the finest testimonials in honor of a teacher the world has 
ever known, and will itself be more enduring than a monument of marble or granite.—Dyr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, Philadelphia. 

The Portrait is perfectly true to nature—could not be better. The Memorial Volume is worthy 
of the man in whose memory it is prepared. I am delighted with both.— (Co. Supt. R. M. McNeal, 
Dauphin Co., Pa. 

The Portrait is a true picture of the original and delineates the scholar, the teacher, and the 
Christian.— Co. Supt. Henry S. Wertz, Blair Co., Pa. 

Every one is delighted with the picture. It is certainly life-like. Our teachers did not look for 
any return from their collections, and were very greatly surprised. We had Memorial Exercises 
at the Institute when the pictures and books were distributed. I congratulate you and your Com- 
mittee on the excellency of your work.— Co. Sup. A. GC. C. Smith, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Portraits and Volumes received. All are excellent, indeed. I should like to see them in each 
grade. Please accept thanks from the Board of Education and myself.—Supi. C. D. Bogart, 
Bradford, Pa. 

I am delighted to have the Memorial Volume. I have read it from beginning to end. You 
can well cherish the satisfaction of having done a good work—a work of power—for all aspir- 
ing souls among the teachers and superintendents of Pennsylvania; for, believe me, the Mem- 
orial Volume will “tell” in their lives. To all such you have secured a priceless legacy.—/vof. 

. B. Kerschner, Nov. ro, 1890. 

The framed Portrait of Dr. Higbee came to hand. We admire it, and it has a prominent place 
on our Chapel wall.— Prof. D. C. Thomas, Principal State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Please accept my thanks many times for framed Portraits and copies of Memorial Volume. 
They are first-class. I am proud of them.—Suft. F. B. Richey, New Brighton, Pa. 

The Memorial Portraits and Memorial Volumes of Dr. Higbee are received. The volumes I 
shall always prize as they are precious. I shall place the Portrait on exhibition at the County In- 
stitute and afterwards put it where designed.— Co. Supt. Thos. C. Miller, Evie Co., Pa. 

The Picture of Dr. Higbee came to hand yesterday. How life-like! All who have seen it pro- 
nounce it excellent, and unite with me in thanking the Memorial Committee for it. It now stands 
in the room which Dr, Higbee used as a study. Ina few days we will place it in the College 
Chapel. We will have funds enough contributed (by the Doctor's former students and friends) 
to place a Memorial Window in the Church here.—Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Aughinbaugh, President 
Mercersburg College, Franklin Co., Pa, 

I acknowledge with the greatest pleasure receipt of 80 copies of Memorial Volume and Por- 
trait. The volume is excellent, and the portrait is admired by all who were acquainted with Dr. 
Higbee. I also acknowledge receipt of the framed Portrait which now adorns my office.—Suft. 
S. Trauseau, Williamsport, Pa. 

The Portrait is excellent.— City Supt. H. W. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

Thanks for framed Portrait and Volume. The other pictures and books have come to hand and 
been distributed. They are certainly very fine, and will be greatly appreciated by teachers and 
schools. The portrait is very life-like, and delineates features and expression unusually well.— 
City Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Much pleased with both Portrait and Memorial Volume.—Co. Supt. F. H. Slyder, Franklin Co. 

The Fortraits and Memorial Volumes are received. 1 am more than pleased with them.—Co. 
Supt. Fos. S. Walton, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Portrait of Dr. E. E. Higbee came to hand safe and sound. I deem it a very appropriate 
ornament for the decoration of every school-room in Pennsylvania, and sincerely hope it may be 
placed in every room in my county.—Sufi. Fohn H. Carney, Funiata Co., Pa. 

It is a noble picture of Dr. Higbee.—Co. Supt. 7. C. Miller, Evie Co., Pa. 

The framed Portraits and copies of the Memorial Volume are received. Well pleased with 
them. Please send the lithographs, to which each school that contributed is entitled, to me at 
Honesdale in time for distribution at Institute. I shall again present the matter to the teachers, 
and many more contributions will be the result.— (Co. Supt. 3. H. Kennedy, Wayne Co., Pa. 

I am well pleased with the Picture. It makes quite an addition to my office.—Co. Supt. W. C. 
McCullough, Butler Co., Pa. 

Well pleased with both Portrait and Memorial Volume.— (Co. Sufi. 7. A. Snyder, Carbon Co., Pa. 

Both Portrait and Volume are grand, as they ought to be to represent the features and tell the 
life story of a grand man.—Co. Supt. D, O. Elters,Centre Co., Pa. 
> Memorial Volume and Portrait of Dr. Higbee received. We are highly pleased with them and 
commend the judgment of the Committee in the wisdom and taste displayed in their work.— 
Prof. G. M. D. Eckels, Principal State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 





